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As the Modern Liner excels the Clipper Ship 


Preformed Wire Rope excels old-fashioned ordinary wire rope 
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Discarding time-worn traditions 
cuts wire rope costs 




































@ The tradition that internal stress in wire rope is not —_— wires straighten out and fly apart like a suddenly 
harmful— and that-it does not affect wire rope life is released clock spring. The difference is shown in the 
now exploded. Unsolicited service reports of a wide __ illustration above. 
variety of applications prove 30% to 300% increased 
service with Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope, depend- 
ing upon the character of the wire rope service and C ERR 0. 
: omparing Tru-La - 
naan meena. femal Wire en with 
@ Think what a similar saving would mean to your old-fashioned ordinary 
operating expense! Even 30% longer life means a _ Wire rope is like comparing the 
sizeable saving when translated into dollars. 300% efficiency of the modern liner 
and even greater increased services with Tru-Lay are with the old-time clipper ship. 


ey ae a Put wire rope on an up-to-date 
dneeeieuans a cost-per-dollar basis. Tru-Lay will 


ae i . r 
@ Preforming is the first real basic wire rope improve-  S0V€ you money. @ Let us send you, o} 

: . . the man in your organization responsible for 
ment in nearly a century. In Tru-Lay, internal stress is 


as wire rope, a copy of “Why Preformed Wire 
ae wd gromhaping one wines aad send se Rope.” Write for it on your business letterhead. 
they lie naturally in position. Prove this by cutting 










AcCcO 
Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope and note how the wires AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. acy / 
and strands lie normally in position. New York Central Bldg., 230 Park Ave. pe 
@ Then cut ordinary wire rope, and unless you seize New York City <7 
the end with a firm wrapping of wire, the strands and An Associate Company of the American Chain Co. Lene G7 
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TRU-LAY PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


p epending upon the character of 
30% to 300% Increased Service [227.008 er Peas 


the service and type of equipment 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


With everything else down, can 
wage rates stay up? 


“Dollar Bull’ may 
greenback, after all. 


not prove a 


Don’t just draw trade: create it. 


Vill Winter end “the Winter of 
our discontent’? 


John Bull will yet confound the 
present bears on Britain. 


The “Destroy cotton” decree has 
completely destroyed faith tin the 
Farm Board. 


Steel stockholders had better steel 
themselves against this quarter’s earn- 


ings. 


The five-day week has gained more 
than five per cent. 


European eruptions should be 
nearly over. 


Down, yes; but not out! 


Should debt comceliatins talk be 
cancelled—for the present? 





Now is the time to “buy cheap.” 
Selling dear will eventually become 
possible. 


Don't be a bull on the Russian 
bear. 


“China Sounds U. S. on Surplus 
Wheat.” Sound! 


Will the bears be given little quar- 
ter nm the last quarter? 


Roosevelt’s trying hard to give 
Hoover an electric shock. 


_A “short” these days isn’t long- 
sighted. 
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_|fron Fireman, Machine That Made . 


‘STARTLING ECONOMIES 





DAL NOW 
REPLACING 
UTHER FUELS 
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Coal an Automatic Fuel, 
Brings Great Changes. 








tt, 
15% to 50% Fuel Saved Automatic | #\ 
Coal Burner Returns Users Ap- . 
proximately 39.4% a Year i 
on Fuel Savings Alone. iy 
Nationwide Success. ii 
is ot 


Here is news of Iron Fireman savings 


Good News is as important and interesting 
as bad news. A $5,000,000 fire Joss is bad news. 
But every year Iron Fireman makes more than a 
$5,000,000 fire saving. That's good news! Important 
news to your business or home, because you can 
share in these enormous fuel savings if you have 
an open mind and will get the facts on your own 
firing job. 

Iron Fireman has startled America with its 
accomplishments. It actually 

—burns less coal 

—burns lower-priced.coal 

—-saves labor costs 

—gives steady, even boiler pressure or heat 

—operates automatically 

—climinates smoke 

—increases plant efficiency 

Iron Fireman makes amazing fuel savings. Here 
are a few comments from users who have re- 
placed other types of automatic fuel with 
Iron Fireman: 

Huntington, Ind., Jay Paul Motor Co., 
“Heating bills 50 per cent less with Iron Fire- 
man."’ . . . Richmond, Va., Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., ‘“Year’s fuel saving $1,152.20."’ . . . Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Liberty Baking Co., ‘‘Over 50 
per cent fuel saving.”’ . . . Savannah, Ga., John 


TRO 





Name 


Wesley Hotel, ‘‘Monthly fuel bill cut from 
$62.00 to $17.60.”” . Denver, Colo., Jack C. 
Miles, Furrier, *‘Season’s fuel costs cut from 
$550.00 to $162.30."” 


What will your savings be? 


Get the facts. Check your present fuel costs. Then 
ask an Iron Fireman engineer to make a survey 
of your business or home heating plant and sub- 
mit a report on the money you can save with 
Iron Fireman. Buy your Iron Fireman by the 
month. Fuel savings will go far toward meeting 
the monthly payments. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
Portland, Ore. Factories: Portland, Ore., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Toronto, Canada. Branches or sub- 
sidiaries: Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Mil- 
waukee. Dealers everywhere. 


St. Clair Hotel ,162E. OhioSt., Chicago, Ill. 
**In a recent test it was conclusively proved 
that Iron Fireman produced the desired 
heat at the St. Clair Hotel at an actual net 
saving of 25 per cent or better as compared 
to the cost of producing the same heat with 
™ the oi! burner.”” 
OMAN AND LILIENTHAL, 

Architects & Engineers, Supervising Mgrs. 





FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


fron Fireman Mig. Co., Portland, Oregon, Dept. F4 
Please give me full information regarding fron Fireman 





THE IRON FIREMAN 


By. 








Address. 
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THE MACHINE THAT MADE 


COAL AN AUTOMATIC FUEL 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 
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Executives of Amer- 
ican business who attend conventions 
of. the American Management Asso- 
ciation know how everyone present 
sits up and takes notice on those rare 
occasions when W. J. Donald, the 
Association’s managing director, 
“speaks up in meeting.” 

Someone recently said that W. J. 
Donald knows more business execu- 
tives than any other man in America. 
Certainly he knows a great many, and 
not only knows them but knows what 
they are doing and thinking, both 
about the immediate present and the 
long-time future. 

Mr. Donald is going to “speak up 
in meeting” in an early issue of 
Forses. A new level of management 
effectiveness will have to be estab- 
lished, he declares, if normal profits 
are again to be achieved. Business 
leadership is going to change hands, 
he says, and so is leadership within 
individual companies. The article is 
so filled with interesting points based 
on Mr. Donald’s close observation of 
business that only a few can be men- 
tioned here; but here is just one 
that bears a lot of thinking about: 
“Competition between companies will 
be on a scale hitherto almost un- 
dreamed of.” 


S EVERAL of the top ex- 
ecutives of Philco Storage Battery 
Company who appear in the picture 
on page 9 in this issue, started with 
their company at a salary level of 
$5.00 a week. The writer of the 
article asked one of them, not entirely 
as a joke, whether, when he was mak- 
ing $5.00 a week, he saved part of it. 

“No,” the executive responded, 
“but I spent it mighty judiciously.” 
(And this, by the way, was explained 
to the writer—that he spent part of 
it to go to night school.) 

Many a successful executive of 
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BANKERS, foo, 


give their favor to Buick— 
winner of three times as many 
buyers as any other fine car 


“Mr. Jones, suppose we examine the statement 
more closely before you invest.” “Mr. Smith, 
please remember that safety of principal is of para- 
mount importance.” The same good judgment 
which guides a banker in his advice to clients also 
guides him in his choice of a personal car... . And 
very frequently his choice is a Buick. 


Bankers and influential men of other fields 
throughout America give Buick such decided pref- 
erence that it is outselling any other car in its field 
three to one. They find in this distinguished auto- 
mobile a complete union of their ideals of motor- 
ing with their ideals of sound investment. 


They know thac Buick is a car of deep excellence, 


Men in every field agree: “IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO OWN A BUICK” 


or 


that back of its Valve-in-Head Straight Eight En- 
gine—silent-shift Syncro-Mesh Transmission—and 
Insulated Body by Fisher is a 27-year record of fine, 
dependable manufacture. They know that the 
Eight as Buick Builds It provides a high order of 
performance, endurance and safety—truly luxu- 
rious motoring, at the fairest price at which such 
motoring has ever been obtained. 


Not only bankers, but merchants, attorneys, in- 
dustrial executives, physicians—men in virtually all 
business and professional groups—agree, “It’s Good 
Business to Own a Buick.” And three times as 
many of these discerning buyers are choosing Buick 
as any other car priced at $1000 or higher. 


THE EIGHT AS 


BUICK 


BUILDS IT 


* Business and professional men buy three times as many Buicks as any other fine car, according to official figures by R. L. Polk & Co. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM . 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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Delicious and Refreshing, 




















One of life’s 


oreal moments 


the Pause 
that refreshes 


Any time—any day—whenever you’re thirsty or long for a 
restful pause, tune in on Coca-Cola broadcasting a program 
of delicious refreshment from every ice-cold glass and bottle. 
Operating on a frequency of nine million drinks a day. 


A regular cheer-leader with its happy sparkle and tingling 
flavor. Meets healthy, hearty thirst just where it lives. And 
its quick, wholesome refreshment helps you to keep going 


places and doing things. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 
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to-day who lived in Chicago in the 
years when he, too, had to spend his 
money “judiciously”, will recall that 
in weeks when the personal budget 
was particularly low, one somehow 
got the habit of patronizing a certain 
chain of restaurants which specialized 
in pork and beans at a low price 
(brown bread a few cents extra). 
Neil McCullough Clark is going to 
tell ForsEs readers, in an early issue, 
the interesting story of how this chain 
of restaurants has been built; why 
stress was laid on beans; and a num- 
ber of other interesting policies of the 
founder. An unusually interesting 
human story of modern business. 


Two weeks from now, 
Forses $2500 employee plan contest 
comes to an end. Already, hundreds 
of interesting manuscripts have been 
submitted. Many of the most inter- 
esting and promising entries will, of 
course, be placed in the judges’ hands 
during the last days of the contest. 

One of the most important prob- 
lems of to-day is the mutually profit- 
able interrelation of employees and 
employers. ForBEs wants to find the 
best plan now in operation that makes 
for the economic independence of the 
worker—promotes his happiness and 
social safety, thereby increasing his 
efficiency, usefulness and value as an 
asset to the country. 

The prize-winning plan must be 
mutually valuable to employer and 
employee. It may be in operation in 
a large or small firm. But it must be 
suitable to the size of the company 
and the nature of the business. It 
may include such details as safety, 
pensions, stock ownership, unem- 
ployment benefits, education, insur- 
ance, thrift, arbitration, loan funds, 


| recreation, health and sanitation, in- 
| centives, employment guarantees. 


Since the descriptions of plans 
which seem to the judges to be the 
most outstanding will be eligible for 
publication in ForBEs, readers may 
look forward with keen interest to 
the appearance of some of the most 
interesting material on human rela- 
tions in business which has ever been 
published. 

ForsEs will pay the following 
prizes: $1,000 for the best plan sub- 
mitted ; $300 for the second best plan 
submitted ; $200 for the third best 
plan submitted, and $1,000 to the 
Employee Fund of the company 
using the plan adjudged the best. 

The judges of the contest, it will 
be remembered, are: Magnus W. 
Alexander, Dr. Julius Klein, Henry 
Bruere, Sam A. Lewisohn and B. C. 
Forbes. 
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To men who want to 


MAKE MORE MONEY 


and don’t know what to do about it 











This page is addressed to men who are already 


on the road to financial independence. It de- 


scribes a plan which may save them five years. 








‘Tw page will not interest men to 
whom a salary of $5,000 or so a year is 
an ultimate goal. There are many other 
paths through which such modest re- 
quirements may be gratified. 

We are talking to the men who have 
set no limit on their ability to make 
money—to whom no hurdle is too high. 

Such men are fairly certain to arrive. 
We merely offer them the means of get- 
ting there more swiftly, more surely. 

_ To such men we say: 
The answer to swift and certain ad- 
vancement in business is, in nearly every 
istance, a matter of superior knowledge. 
And the amazing thing is that so small 
a margin of extra knowledge over that 
possessed by the “mine run”’ of men can 
make so large a difference in income. 

Profound changes are taking place in 
business — this year, this month, now. 
Business today is new and complex. The 
old rules will no longer work. 

A whole new set of problems is pre- 
sented by production. 

Foreign markets have become a vital 
issue. An entirely new conception of 
selling is replacing the old hit-or-miss 
way. 

And in tune with these changes, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has pre- 
pared an entirely new Course and Service, 
to which many of the foremost business 
leaders have contributed. 


Such leaders, for example. as: 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President of 
General’ Motors; Frederick H. Ecker, 
President, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Hon. Will H. Hays, President, 
Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors of America; Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary, U. S. Department of 
Commerce; David Sarnoff, President, 
Radio Corporation of America. And 
many others. 

The larger tasks in business, the 
greater responsibilities are seeking the 
men who are prepared to take up the 
torch of leadership. Where are such men? 
Here, for instance, are a few. These men 
probably would have arrived some day. 
But the Institute enabled them to ar- 
rive years sooner. 


SUBSCRIBER A 
Formerly Works Manager at $4,000. 
Now Vice-President and General Manager 
at $18,000. 
SUBSCRIBER B 
Formerly Manager at $3,600. 
Now Regional Manager at $15,000. 
SUBSCRIBER C 
Formerly Production Manager at $15,000. 
Now President at $21,600. 
SUBSCRIBER D 
Formerly Business Manager at $7,500. 
Now General Manager at $20,000. 
These men did precisely what we are 
asking you to do now. 


It is impossible in this page to give de- 
tailed facts about the new Course and 
Service. It is new from start to finish— 
so new that the latter part is not yet 
entirely off the presses. It will come to 
you fresh and live and breathing— 
straight from the inner sanctums of this 
new business world. 
Send for the Facts 

We invite you to send for the facts in 
a new booklet entitled: ““What an Execu- 
tive Should Know.” It is a booklet that 
should be read by every man who ex- 
pects to arrive within the next five years. 

It is well worth an hour of your time. 
And it is free. Send for your copy today. 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 522 Astor 
Place, New York City. (In Canada, address 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. 
Building, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” 


which I may keep without charge 


NAMI 


BUSINESS 
ADDRESS 


BUusINESS 
PosITION 











In the next five years will emerge 
new fortunes, new leaders... You? 
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General Motors Truck enjoys many 
important advantages through its affili- 
ation with General Motors. Its designing 
engineers are assisted by great research 
laboratories and proving ground facilities 
- - - its purchasing department enjoys 
mass group purchasing advantages... its 
production department profits from the 
experience of vast manufacturing opera- 
tions. All of this reflects to the advantage 
of every user of General Motors Trucks— 
in sound design and sound manufacture 


and in low prices that make every Gen- 


eral Motors Truck an outstanding value. 
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A TRUCK FOR EVERY COMMERCIAL PURPOSE 


LIGHT 
%-ton to 1-ton 


$625 to $1465 


MEDIUM 
1%-ton to 214-ton 
$675 to $1995 


HEAVY 
3-ton to 9-ton 


$1420 to $7990 


Chassis prices f. o. b. Pontiac. All models available in a wide variety of 

wheelbases, gear ratios, body styles and tire equipment. Any model may 

be purchased through the convenient finance plan of the Yellow Manufac- 
turing Acceptance Corporation at lowest available rates. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
(A Subsidiary of Yellow Truck and Coach Manufacturing Company) 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


HAVE 


TRUCKS 


OUTSTANDING 


TRAILERS 


VALUE 


COA CHE S TAXICABS 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By B. CG. 


MY YOUTHFUL K NOCKED out of the ring for 


PHILOSOPHY four months, the writer has 
UNDERGOES had ample opportunity to ponder 
A CHANGE what it is all about. Business and 


busyness, planning and plodding, 
scheming and sweating, jostling and jousting, clamoring 
and climbing, fussing and fretting. Long days and nights 
of reflection—and contemplation—have wrought a change, 
not to say a revolution, in my youthful philosophy. 

Born into a large family of meagre means, and ina 
locality where it called for unremitting toil to wring a 
sparse existence from the soil, I was from my earliest 
years taught that life was a hard, stern struggle, that toil 
and tribulation were the common human lot, that if a man 
would not work he could not hope to eat. Religion was 
portrayed no more attractively than life. The Lord was 
Jehovah, a severe, censorious, fault-finding Being, con- 
stantly on the alert to rebuke, ready (even eager) to 
punish, demanding eternal self-sacrifice, disposed to 
frown upon earthly happiness and promising only rewards 
which could be collected in Heaven above, not here below. 

The Shorter Catechism, which we wrestled with until 
we could recite it from end to end, laid down: “Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” But 
we had it drummed into us that God was to be feared 
rathed than loved or enjoyed. Also, that man‘s chief end 
was to slave and pinch and, if humanly possible, save. 

Such conceptions of life and of religion I have shed. 
A religion which does not enrich and enlarge life here 
and now, which does not generate joyousness, which de- 
nies rewards for worthiness this side of the grave, is not 
worthwhile, has not and should not have an irresistible 
appeal to a normally-minded human being. Such was 
totally different from the brand of religion Christ enun- 
ciated, IT am profoundly convinced. The Old Country 
concentrated mainly on the Old Testament. The New 
Testament fits better into the New World and the new 
day. It offers “life more abundant,” joy, peace, hope. 
unfailing and unstinted rewards here below. 
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As for the ceaseless sweating and scraping and self- 
sacrifice and saving which were held up as cardinal 
virtues, to be incessantly exercised from the cradle to the 
grave—well, I can no longer go all the way with that 
doctrine either. I still believe ardently that every young 
man who has to make his own way in the world should 
devote himself most industriously and enthusiastically to 
acquiring education, that he should use a large part of 
his own time to improve his understanding and efficiency 
and mastery of his chosen line of service, that he should 
strive rationally to save—that, in short, he should con- 
secrate himself far more to realities than frivolities. 

But, when reasonable provision has been made for the 
future of himself and his dependents, when he has earned 
an established position, he should begin to think along 
broader, more generous lines, he should give thought to 
getting something from life in addition to putting his best 
into life, he should have a wider horizon than mere money 
making, he should strive to train himself to find happiness 
in unselfish service and, in brief, he should, as his span 
of life lengthens, become more and more interested in 
“life more abundant” than in cold accumulation, more 
interested in being a friend and in winning friends than 
in keeping his nose incessantly on the grindstone to the 
exclusion of everything—and everyone else. 

One friend writes: “I think every man, for the sake 
of his perspective, should undergo a long illness.” I am 
not sure he is wrong. Only, why should we wait for 
sickness before trying to think things through to the end? 


To employers: To make money, make men. 


Many big successes result from many little achieve- 
ments. 


Show reliability—and you won't be counted a lability. 
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Even the Worst Detour Has an Ending 


« 











FRENCH EING a Scot, I imbibed a 
THRIFT severe sense of thrift. Being 
DIDN’T an American, my wife didn’t. I 
HELP 


tried to take advantage of a recent 
visit to France to impress upon her 
what a famously thrifty race the French peasants were. 
When passing farms or small communities I would tell 
her that the likelihood was that most of the people we 
saw had saved money and invested it in French Govern- 
ment bonds. She patiently bore my moralizing for a 
time, but one day she interrupted me with this outburst: 
“If it is thrift that makes them go around in dirty, old 
clothes and makes them satisfied to live in dingy, uncom- 
fortable, squalid houses, then I’m glad I haven’t that 


idea of thrift. It would be more sensible for these coun- 
try people to buy fewer Government bonds and to live 
more attractive lives. What good is their money even if 
they do save it from generation to generation, as you say, 
it all they get out of life is what we see? Most of them 
don’t even look as if they spend enough on soap. And 
it seems to me that the women as well as the men work 
in the fields from early in the morning until dark at night. 
If that’s the best that thrift can do for people, I’m glad 
I’m not a model of thrift.” 
So that was that! 


What a market these days for hope! 
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Capital Must Now Avert Revolutions 


APITAL has a new responsibility: It must here- 
after face the responsibility of averting revolutions. 
That responsibility in the past has devolved upon 

kings or upon governments. 

The most powerful force in the modern State is not 
the regal ruler or the politicians. 

The real rulers in the industrial nations which lead the 
twentieth-century world are the foremost financiers, the 
foremost capitalists, the foremost industrialists, the fore- 
most men of business. 

Past revolutions usually have been political. 
danger of economic revolution con- 
cerns the world to-day and will con- 
cern it to-morrow unless a higher 
order of business statesmanship 1s 
evolved. 

Revolution has dethroned many 
rulers, many dynasties, many gov- 
ernments within the lifetime of the 
present generation, We have seen 
China overthrow her age-old Manchu 
Dynasty; we have seen the Russian 
Czar dethroned and murdered; we 
have seen the staid German nation 
repudiate their militaristic Kaiser; 
we have seen Italy set up a Dictator 
chosen from the masses; we have 
seen crowned heads cast aside in 
country after country, including, 
quite recently, the King of Spain. In 
Latin-America revolutions against 
presidents and against governments have been numerous. 
Even in Britain, wedded to tradition, we have seen a 
Conservative Government overturned by a Socialistic 
Government. 
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HAT lesson does modern history contain for our 
own nation? 

If conditions which foster revolution are to be avoided 
in the United States, the task must be faced by those who 
now exercise the greatest power, not our politicians, but 
our czars of finance and emperors of industry. 

This publication long urged American industry to bestir 
itself to make adequate preparations to cope with the 
troublous times which could be clearly foreseen. The 
more rampant, the more reckless “prosperity” became, 
the more sure and certain was it that disaster would befall. 

True, various corporations enjoying enlightened man- 
agement conscientiously sought to introduce praiseworthy 
plans for the betterment of their own employees. Not 
a few organizations, some of them very large, have gone 
creditably far to improve the well-being of their work 
people. 

But of concerted, co-operative, co-ordinated planning 
by American industry as a whole to meet the violent re- 
action from prosperity and its consequent widespread 
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What Has Capital Above the Ears? 
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A cartoon from “Labor” 


unemployment and suffering, there was none. The re- 
peated warning, “Industry, be prepared to take care of 
your own,” fell on unresponsive ears. 

Our richest bankers, our most ambitious industrial cor- 
poration heads, our most dynamic public utility leaders, 
our other towering men of affairs were so engrossed in 
expanding their activities, their power, their ramifications 
that they gave no convincing sign that they were con- 
cerned about the larger social and economic issues their 
operations were generating. Each apparently concen- 
trated upon his own aggrandizement. It was the rare 
exception for any financial or busi- 
ness magnate to reveal the slightest 
uneasiness over what might result 
from the revolutionizing of our 
whole economic structure. 
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HIS is not meant to be alarmist 

screeching that revolution is im- 
minent in this country. Happily for 
us all, organized labor here is not led 
by firebrands, by Socialists, by revo- 
lutionists impatient to overthrow the 
existing economic order and_ to 
plunge the nation into Bolshevism. 
Nor are the great majority of or- 
dinary citizens obsessed by ultra- 
radical notions. 

Although we seem doomed to a 
Winter of abnormal unemployment 
and of farspread hardship, no sane 
person fears revolutionary disturbances. 

Nevertheless, the financiers and industrialists who have 
reached out and absorbed, not to say usurped, greater 
powers over a greater number of their fellow-mortals 
than ever before recorded in the history of business, must 
forthwith arouse themselves to a more adequate concep- 
tion of the place they have arrogated to themselves in 
the scheme of things, a more adequate conception of their 
social responsibility, a more adequate understanding of 
the urgency of their playing a broader, more statesman- 
like part in shaping, not merely their own individual des- 
tinies, but the destiny of the millions comprising this 
commonwealth. 

Is this task beyond their capacity? Are they capable 
only of handling strictly financial and business problems, 
and incapable of exercising statesmanship? Must a solu- 
tion of the new conditions, new problems, new difficulties 
created by their money-making activities be turned over 
to politicians for solution? 

If this prove to be so, heaven help us! 

Economics to-day rule. Upon how our economic sys- 
tem is shaped will hang peace and prosperity or revolution 
and suffering. Let us hope that those having the best 
understanding of economics will elect to address them- 
selves to the not-easy task of meeting the situation. 
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COOLIDGES 
NOT ITCHING 
TO RE-ENTER 
WHITE HOUSE 


HE recently published state- 

ment by Col. James F. Coupal, 
former White House physician, that 
President Coolidge was “hurt and 
disappointed” that his “I do not 
choose to run” statement was accepted at its face value 
and that there was no overwhelming insistence on a third 
term, also that Mr. Coolidge aspires to another term in 
the White House, does not square with the facts as I got 
them from what should be unimpeachable authority. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge, I am assured, haven’t the slightest 
inclination to shoulder again the arduous duties of the 
Presidential office. After the death of their younger son, 
the White House and all its pomp and ceremony lost 
whatever glamor it formerly possessed. Mr. Coolidge 
heaved a deep sigh of relief when he stepped out of the 
limelight. Mrs. Coolidge likewise was delighted to resume 
normal living. There has been no change.in this view- 
point—at least there wasn’t any change up to a few 
months ago. Whether inactivity has since begun to pall 
on them, I do not know. Stranger things have happened. 
Few men or women once in glittering place and dazzling 
power relish dropping out of sight. That Mr. Coolidge 
would for a moment entertain a 1932 nomination, how- 
ever, is hardly thinkable. 


The heartless person, be he ever so “big”, is a failure. 


DOCTORS EFORE one three-years’ power 
DON’T PROBE probe has ended, another is an- 
PATIENTS nounced. Doctors rigidly strive to 
TO DEATH avoid probing a patient to death. 


Washington reveals that it has no 
such scruples. The Federal Trade Commission has had 
armies of tax-eaters plaguing public utility companies as 
a consequence of the Federal Trade Commission’s inves- 
tigation activities begun in 1928. When this snooping will 
end isn’t known. Lest the men entrusted with the respon- 
sibility of managing the companies engaged in this vitally 
important industry be given a respite to cope with the 
trying conditions besetting all enterprise, Washington an- 
nounces another probe, this time by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Were any business concern to engage a large staff 
of accountants and others to conduct a thorough investi- 
gation into its affairs, pay them for three years and then 
find that the work had to be done all over again, the whole 
lot would be fired. Is the second Federal probe an ad- 
mission that the first has proved utterly useless? If the 
Power Commission’s probe also turns out to be a fizzle, 
maybe the Trade Commission, before the second is over, 
can start a third. 

Washington may consider this one way to help unem- 
ployment. It is—the worst way imaginable. But politics 
is politics. 


Wed new methods to old virtues. 


Get soft and you'll find the going hard. 
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CHILDS’ DROPPED into a Childs res. 
CUSTOMERS taurant and was impressed hy 
SIGN OF the change that has occurred in the 
THE TIMES type of customer. In prosperoy; 


times the majority looked like 
junior office employees, a great many of them young girls, 
The other day almost half of the diners were distinctly 
older, more responsible looking, with men predominating. 
Not a few of the men were of the type one used to se 
eating in higher-priced places. In New York there has 
been rapid multiplication of small eating places where the 
charges are extremely low. The owners of two famous 
restaurants which used to be very well patronized 
complain that their business has decreased seriously, 
Obviously, depression has curtailed the amount spent for 
meals. 

This sort of thing is more or less painful for those at- 
fected ; but it is typical of the hundred and one economies 
which in hard times pave the way for the resumption of 
better times. 


A task done ardently is less arduous. 


THEY STILL UR World War enemy, Ger- 


DO NOT many, is to-day more friendly 
LOVE US to the United States than are our 
ABROAD principal ex-Allies. At cards, it is 


7 proverbial that the fellow who is 
winning heavily is unpopular. Europe’s attitude, gener- 
ally speaking, is that America was the one great winner 
when the world’s cards were re-shuffled—and we are no 
more popular than winners usually are. Notwithstand- 
ing all we have done for France, she bears us less goodwill 
than does any other European nation. Although we like 
to think that a strong spirit of brotherhood exists between 
the two dominating Anglo-Saxon nations, the regrettable 
truth is that the average Briton does not love us. He still 
harps on our belated entry into the war; he complains 
bitterly that America dealt more severely with Britain 
than with any other war debtor ; it galls him to reflect that 
the United States usurped some of his vitally valuable 
markets during Britain’s life or death struggle; it rankles 
that financial leadership has passed from the Bank of 
England and Britain to New York. Our demonstrated 
industrial efficiency and superiority are not relished any- 
where in Europe. The raising of a still higher tariff wall 
against the shipment of goods to meet debts owed here 
caused fresh indignation in almost every land. The repu- 
diation of the League of Nations, the creation of 
America’s own President, has not been forgiven. 

Maybe President Hoover’s new policy will do some- 
thing to mollify Europe’s harsh judgment of us. The pre- 
vailing attitude in this country is that we are so unassail- 
ably strong that “we should worry” what European or 
other nations think of us. Yet, it is not comforting for 
either an individual or a nation to know that he or it is 
universally disliked. The time inevitably comes when 
friends are needed, not foes. 


Completion, not commencement, counts. 
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How “Phileo” Boosted 
Sales 100 Per Cent. 


HEN I first heard, this Sum- 
W = that Philco (Philadelphia 

Storage Battery Company) 
was “running away with the radio 
business,” I went to Philadelphia to 
find out, for ForsBeEs readers, the de- 
tails of what is happening. 

These are some of the things I 
learned : 

That Philco business this year is 
running virtually 100 per cent. ahead 
of last year in dollars, and three-to- 
one in number of sets made, in spite 
of the fact that 1930 business was 
well ahead of 1929. 

That Philco at this time in 1928 
stood twenty-fifth in the industry, 
and now not only stands first but, 
according to the best available figures, 
is actually doing more than 50 per 
cent. of all the manufacturing of 
radio sets. 

That at a time when important 
competitive plants have been reported 
completely shut down, Philco has been 
making and selling more sets than 
any company has ever before made 
in the Summer. 

No wonder certain business men 
familiar with the inside workings of 
a number of companies have told us 
that Philco is to-day doing the best 
job of business development of which 
they have knowledge. 

But there’s more. 
points too: 

That in an industry notorious for 
its sins against the laws of supply 
and demand, one in which companies 
employing thousands of workers have 
laid off practically all their em- 


Consider these 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


ployees for three-quarters of a year, 
reopened on a large scale once more, 
then quickly curtailed again for an- 
other period of months, the Philco 
plant has never once been shut down 
because of overproduction or over- 
selling. 

That in an industry in which thou- 
sands of retail dealers have had to 
get rid of their own overstock in 
competition with distress merchan- 
dise thrown on the market by manu- 
facturers at prices next to nothing, no 
single Philco dealer is known to have 
been oversold, and not once has he 
had to compete with factory “dump- 
ing.” 

Effect and cause? Is it because 
the company refused to oversell be- 
fore that it is outselling others now? 

In part, yes. 


HE Philadelphia Storage Battery 
Company was originally engaged 
solely in the business that its name 
indicates. When radio grew popular, 
radio batteries became an important 


A Monday morning meeting at the 
Philco factory. Present are, left to 
right, General Sales Manager, Order 
Department Manager, Production 
Engineer, Purchasing Agent, Presi- 
dent J. S. Skinner, Executive Vice- 
President in charge of manufactur- 
ing, Production Manager and the 
Sales Promotion Manager. Reports 
from 140 distributors are analyzed. 
There is no such thing as “over- 
production” at Philco 


part of the business. Then, in an 
instant, the company’s own develop- 
ment of socket power to meet an in- 
evitable technological change which, 
if not prepared for, might have been 
fatal, made its radio batteries ob- 
solete. 

The company quickly reached the 
position of having half of all the 
socket power business there was. But 
again technical progress, this time 
the invention of the A. C. tube, wiped 
out the entire market. 

Here was a plant and an organiza- 
tion “all dressed up and no place to 
go.” The name Philco, through ad- 
vertising and the actual sale of the 
company’s products had become fa- 
miliar to millions of radio set owners. 
And Philco products and the Philco 
organization were known directly to 
400 distributors of all makes of radio, 
and thousands of dealers. 

Logically enough, Philco began 
making radio sets. 

The radio business as a whole has 
from the start been the most up and 
down, feast or famine, busy-to-day 
closed-down-to-morrow industry the 
United States has ever known. Kept 
constantly at the danger point by 
rapid technological progress, accus- 
tomed to count on rapid, sudden 
strokes and high pressure salesman- 
ship for their highly seasonal activity, 
radio manufacturers have probably 
the worst existing record for produc- 
tion wastes, market flooding, and 
ruthless hiring and firing of labor. 
All the sins that made general busi- 
ness of 1929 sink to that of 1931 
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were rampant in the radio industry 
long before either date. 

Philco executives, launching their 
new radio set business, determined 
that for them it should be otherwise. 
They preferred tortoise to hare. 


F you go to Philadelphia on a 

Monday morning now, you will 
find it impossible to see any one of 
eight leading Philco executives, presi- 
dent included. Thev are too busy 
keeping themselves from overpro- 
duction, or responding quickly to 
signs of public demand. 

On Monday morning, wires, sent at 
the company’s expense, come in from 
every one of 140 Philco distributors 
in the United States and Canada, tell- 
ing, for every model the company 
makes, what was the condition of 
each distributor’s stocks on Friday 
night, and how many of each had 
been shipped, during the week, from 
distributors to dealers. President, 
treasurer, sales heads, factory execu- 
tives, purchasing agent—all are in the 
conference room together; and be- 
fore the morning is over, every last 
detail of the week’s production 
schedules, purchasing arrangements, 
financial needs, sales program has 
been threshed out, agreed upon. 

Simple enough! It’s not a new 
idea, of course. The significance lies 
in the seriousness with which Philco 
executives go about this phase of 
their work. 

Inasmuch as _ this. policy . and 
method have been in force from June 
1, 1928, the first day of Philco’s radio 
set business, it is easy to see why no 
dealer has ever been overloaded and 
the factory has never had to dispose 
of surplus stock in competition with 
dealers. 

“The first year, the dealer didn’t 
believe we wouldn’t dump,” I was 
told. “The second year, he was still 
skeptical. The third year showed 
that dealers were waking up to the 
sincerity of our policy. And this year 
dealer after dealer has said ‘I'll take 
Philco because I know I'll not be 
left holding the bag.’ ” 

Thus it is, apparently, that a policy 
which at first was of value only in 
factory operations has become one 
of the reasons for the company’s re- 
markable sales increase. 


UT, of course, it is only one 
reason. It’s only part of the 
way in which Philco goes after busi- 
ness. And besides, as is usual when 
success is outstanding, there is an 
unusual human situation in the com- 


(“No matter what policies you 
talk about, it all comes back to the 
men who run the business,’ Presi- 
dent Skinner remarked.) 

The amazing fact that Philco has 
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HE remarkable current suc- 

cess of the company which 
manufactures Philco radio re- 
ceiving sets is a startling exam- 
ple of what can be accomplished 
in a business which thinks in 
terms of human beings. Ex- 
ecutives of the company are 
prouder of their success in build- 





RADIOS—OR MEN? 


ing men than of their achieve- 
ments in building radios; their 
commercial policies are built on 
a deep respect for the rights and 
sincere desire for the prosperity 
of dealers. And not once has the 
Philco plant been shut down and 
employees laid off because of 
overproduction or overselling. 








been selling twice as many radio sets 
as a year ago is directly the result of 
the fact that the company set out to 
sell 1,000,000 radio receiving sets in 
the seven months following June 1, 
as against 600,000 last year. 

“All through this depression we 
have held to the idea that it was bet- 
ter to go steadily forward on our 
long-time program without consider- 
ing the depression!” is the way Mr. 
Skinner puts it. 

“We had a choice between agreeing 
that because business was bad we 
couldn’t sell a million sets—or say- 
ing that because business was bad we 
must give the public new value for 
its money. We chose the latter. 

“We never start with price in our 
thinking. But we do plan, always, 
to give the customer more for his 
money than he expects. 

“But the very first thing is to try 
to give performance—to build into 
the set all that is necessary. Then 
we turn our attention to price. 

“There are two reasons why, after 
we have built a set, we can deliver its 
performance at a price that gives the 
customer more value than he ex- 
pects. 

“In the first place, when we 
started in the set business we poured 
several millions—all our liquid capi- 
tal—into the building and equipping 
of an up-to-date manufacturing plant. 
So our costs are right. And they 
are not burdened with the over- 
capitalization which has been a 
handicap to some companies. 

“In the second place, we actually 
try very hard not to make too much 
money onaset! If we did we would 
leave the road wide open for the 
other fellow. Indeed, we have a defi- 
nite low percentage within which we 
try to keep our profit. 

“The prices on this year’s models 
are justified only if we sell a million 
sets in the seven months from June 
1. Last year we sold 600,000. On 
600,000 this year we will make no 
money; at a million we will be all 
right.” 

There is a very interesting way 
in which this price policy actually 
helps to hold costs down. 

Each vear, the radio show comes 


the first of June. At that time deal- 
ers have a chance to see next Fall’s 
models. But so, too, do competitors! 

The result, traditionally, has been 
copying. Manufacturer “A” coming 
to the show, finds Manufacturer “B” 
ahead of him in technical improve- 
ment or style. Result: Manufac- 
turer “A” goes back home, revamps 
his model. Result, also, some manu- 
facturers have held back outstanding 
improvements until weeks after the 
show. And further result: dealers 
have learned to expect post-show 
changes and become reluctant to place 
orders until later. 


UT here is where Philco’s con- 
servative pricing policy has been 
business insurance. 

“We have our final models at the 
show. But because we price hon- 
estly, if competitors copy, they can’t 
beat us. It certainly would be fatal 
to exhibit at the show a final model 
with a huge margin of profit. 

“Competitors have told us that we 
were dumb to show our hand so early. 
But we're built that way. We don’t 
know how to do anything else. And 
we profit by it. For one thing, stick- 
ing to our models gives us a chance 
to iron out any manufacturing diffi- 
culties before the production peak. 
It also gives us the chance to get 
right out in the field and see every 
dealer in the country within sixty 
days of the show. And now that 
dealers have seen that we make no 
upsetting changes, they have the con- 
fidence to place orders.” (A good 
reason, this last, why, with Philco, 
radio is getting to be less and less of 
a seasonal business; why Summer 
production is more than its usual 
share of the year. Incidentally, the 
policy does not prevent almost con- 
tinuous change of a minor nature, 
aimed at constantly increasing the 
value-per-dollar received by the cus- 
tomer. ) 

Close relations with distributors 
and dealers play an important part 
in Philco progress. 

Two years ago, just before the 
show, the company chartered a boat 
on the Great Lakes, took 250 dis- 


tributors from Detroit to the Soo and 
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back on a work-all-day play-in-the- 
evening convention. Last year, 550 
were taken to Bermuda. This year, 
the Great Lakes again. 

Immediately after the show there 
are district dealers’ conventions, at 
New York, Chicago, other centres. 
To the New York convention, 3,000 
dealers come. 

“Our dealers have begun to believe 
we're really solicitous about their wel- 
fare,’ President Skinner remarked. 
“At first they couldn’t believe it. 
Funny thing 1s, though, we have 
never told them so directly.” 





EHIND every Philco policy, it 
B should be apparent, there is tre- 
mendous alertness and courage. Time 
after time the company has been first 
in the industry to adopt a revolu- 
tionary policy—such as selling only 
sets completely equipped with tubes 
—or first to set new standards in 
value. And into the administration 
and operation of every policy there 
goes plenty of “elbow grease” and a 
rather remarkable organization en- 
thusiasm. 

Often enough, when a company 
makes impressive sales gains, or leads 
or dominates its field in any par- 
ticular, you will find in it a group of 
high salaried, high pressure experts. 
Men specially hired, at their own 
price, for demonstrated ability to get 
outstanding results. 

At Philco, it’s the other way round. 

The president of the company 
came to it twenty years ago as a 
chemist just out of the University 
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of Pennsylvania—and says he didn’t 
make good as a chemist! Some of 
the company’s leading executives— 
among them the purchasing agent and 
acting treasurer, the research en- 
gineer, the sales promotion manager, 
all still young men—began their days 
with the company in return for such 
magnificent sums as $5 and $6 a 
week. And during the last ten years. 
they say, not one man has been hired 
from outside the organization to fill 
an executive position. 

Obviously, there is a background 
here of unusual co-operation and 
human devotion to a business task. 

“We have the most perfect co- 
operation among our executives that 
ever existed in any company,” one 
high executive said. “Not only do 
they work day and night but they 
work with each other, and no one is 
trying to throw a monkey wrench into 
some one else’s works.” 

Discount that if you like. The 
important point is not whether it is 
entirely true but that these Philco- 
ites believe it is true. And act, ac- 
cordingly, with greater sureness in 
their daily work. 

“What is more,” another execu- 
tive remarked, “this spirit extends 
into every department and down 
through the ranks. If the factory 
works its head off, so does the ad- 
vertising department. As for the 
men in the factory: if the heads of a 
company are not fighting each other, 
the rank and file don’t.” 

Out of 49 stockholders in Phila- 
delphia Storage Battery Company, 

46 are active in 

§ company affairs. 

'¢ 4 Hence the tre- 

mendous interest 

oes which every one 

takes; hence, ap- 

parently, the suc- 

cess of men hired 

before they had 

shown  outstand- 
ing results. 


It has been the 
policy of the com- 
pany ever since 
1916, when Ed- 


ward Davis, now 


When the Philco 
distributor’s sales- 
man calls on the 
retailer he comes 
away with inform- 
ation about the 
dealer’s stocks and 
turnover on every 
model. This _in- 
formation helps the 
distributor to keep 
the factory advised 
as to market con- 
ditions 
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chairman of the board, became 
president, to make stockholders out 
of important executives. Since the 
stock is closely held, this means that 
from time to time existing stock- 
holders must surrender some of their 
stock so that young executives who 
have demonstrated ability and the 
right spirit may buy it on easy terms. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the whole arrangement is that it is 
tacitly understood that it is the old- 
est executives who will thus give 
way to youth. 

“All our executive salaries are 
low,” I was told. “None of us gets 
much cash unless the business earns 
it.” 

And the idea of payment according 
to results is carried right on down 
through the organization, far beyond 
the inside 46. Practically every 
worker in the factory is on piece work 
or its equivalent. Salesmen have a 
commission basis, readjusted each 
year by common consent—but once 
the year’s commission rate is set, “the 
more a salesman makes the better.” 
(Provided he doesn’t oversell his 
dealers, of course.) 


HILCO executives themselves 

would rather talk about their 
stock ownership incentive than about 
any other detail of the business. “If 
there is a month in which we lose 
money, we raise the deuce,” says one. 
“There never has been an organiza- 
tion where 50 men worked together 
with so little ambition and greed,” 
asserts another. They will discuss 
with you all day the interesting ques- 
tions of how the scheme will work 
as the company grows bigger or they 
themselves grow older, or company 
leadership is changed. 

But whatever the motive power 
that drives them to accomplishment, 
and whatever the means by which 
they accomplish, certain it is that 
these Philco executives are doing 
things. And to my notion the most 
important of all the things they have 
so ably done is to set the rest of us 
a first class lesson in putting every 
energy into business but refusing to 
let business run wild. 

That Monday morning conference 
idea ought to be seriously adopted or 
adapted by every business in the land 
that buys and sells. 

If not a few hundreds, as at pres- 
ent, but many thousands of com- 
panies realized the absolute necessity 
of developing for themselves and 
their industries the technique of ad- 
justing supply to demand, the trag- 
edies of 1931—the business tragedies, 
the family tragedies, the human 
tragedies—might never be repeated. 

That, to me, is the real significance 
in what has happened, is happening, 
to “Philco.” 
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Why coal miners are seeing red—the 
pitiable plight of a miner’s family 
evicted by his employer, who owns the 
house, and (below) a group of coal 
miners’ huts. Living conditions in the 
coal districts are far below the Amer- 


ican standard 


Ewing Galloway 


The COAL Tragedy 
A Challenge to Business Leadership 


HE mouth of a mine, or a 
battle front? A peaceful in- 
dustry, or a war? 

On the foothills four hundred min- 
ers, their women and their children, 
milling about, staring down into the 
valley where a tipple rears its black 
and many windowed head. Around 
the structure, sinister little groups. 
Three men squatting around a ma- 
chine gun. Two others pacing, paral- 
lel, sub-calibre rifles under their arms. 
A bivouac of guardsmen in the dis- 
tance. Lean men on horseback. Miles 
of gondolas, black from former loads, 
but empty now—as empty as the din- 
ner pails swinging by force of habit 
from the shoulders of the men on the 
hills. 

In fat America, the promised land 
of the toiler, the richest country in 
the world, you can duplicate that pic- 
ture to-day a hundred, perhaps a 
thousand, times. It is the first bare 
outline of what is witnessed by any- 
one wandering into almost any of the 
bituminous coal towns scattered 


By WILLIAM A. McGARRY 


around in the mountains of half a 
dozen states. 

Soft coal, always a thorn in the 
side of the American economic order, 
has come to another crisis. Strikes 
are in progress in five states. The 
picture is red in spots, where miners 
or guards have been killed. Riots 
flare up with the suddenness of 
lightning from the silent clouds of 
idle men. 

If history repeats, as now seems 
very likely, there will be more riots, 
more killings, more hunger, before 
anything is done to remedy what is 
without question the darkest blot on 
the whole industrial system of the 
United States. In the present status 
of the soft coal industry, these things 
are inevitable, because no one group 
is to blame. 

Responsibility for the human 
tragedy presented by this industry, 
in other words, can be placed only 


on the sure but impersonal operation 


of certain economic laws, and the 
failure of all parties at interest 
to heed them. This operation has 
been driving remorselessly for half 
a century through one crisis after 
another to what is now assuming the 
proportions of a national disaster. 


HE general outline is one of too 
many mines, too many miners 
and too much capital—a_ shortage 
created by plenty. All three are so 
spread out that few mines have 
enough business to operate more than 
part of the time, few miners have 
enough work to support their fam- 
ilies, and most of the capital invested 
in the industry yields no return. 
Specifically and in terms of human 
beings, the effect of all this is a stan- 
dard of living so far below the boast- 
ed American level as to be almost in- 
credible. A well known investigator 
who has been studying conditions in 
the soft coal industry for many years 
told me something about the way 
many miners live. 
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Below: An electrified open-pit coal mine 
in Montana and, right, twin coal car un- 
loaders. Whole cars are picked up and 
dumped through a chute into the hold 
of a ship. Only a small percentage of 
mines have adopted modern methods 
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“There are many model towns in 
the soft coal industry, of course,” he 
said, “but they are the exceptions. 
The rule is a collection of huts, rut- 
ted mud streets, a total lack of mod- 
ern conveniences and in general a 
picture of drab ugliness. But that 
isn’t the worst of it. 

“Check up the railway receipt 
records in the majority of these soft 
coal communities, and you will find 
that the bulk of all food imports is 
made up of flour and molasses. If 
it were not for their kitchen gardens 
and their chickens, thousands of these 
people would have died long ago of 
starvation. The industry does not be- 
gin to support the men dependent 
on it.” 


pring form of public interven- 
tion is inevitable during the next 
few months, in the opinion of those 
acquainted with the gravity of the 
soft coal situation. The troubles of 
the industry have been in the news 
intermittently now for several months 
and, by all the signs, they will con- 
tinue to be front page material for 
the rest of the year. 

At the request of John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, President Hoover 
early in July asked Secretary Will- 
lan N. Doak of the Department of 
Labor, and Secretary Robert P. La- 
mont of the Department of Com- 
merce to consider a conference of all 
concerned with soft coal. After pre- 
liminary meetings with union lead- 
ers and operators, letters were sent 
to 125 producers asking them if they 
would attend such a meeting and if 


they thought any good might come 
of it. 

At this writing—more than two 
weeks after the inquiry—many of the 
operators had not even answered. 
There is no certainty that the confer- 
ence as suggested ever will be called. 
What is certain is that the vicious 
circle of this great basic industry 
must somehow be broken. Even be- 
fore the war, it followed a fixed 
course. A period of national pros- 
perity increased demand. Prices 
were carried to profitable levels. Or- 
ganized labor demanded and got 
higher wages. Promptly the high 
cost, low production units—including 
thousands of so-called wagon mines 
which could not operate under nor- 
mal competitive conditions—were re- 
opened. They paid lower wages and 
got, at first, the same high prices for 
their output. But the effect was over- 
production, wage reductions, unem- 
ployment, strikes and bankruptcies. 

That is the status now. In the 
opinion of observers in and out of the 
industry, it is more acute than ever 
before in history, more fraught with 
peril to the whole national economic 
structure. For the world war and 
the imperative need for coal at any 
price magnified and put a premium 
on the inherent economic weaknesses 
of the industry. It multiplied mines 
and miners. It perpetuated archaic, 
hand labor methods of mining. Then 
the war ended, and the demand which 
supported production was swept 
away. Provided with anything it 
needed to inflate, the industry was 
left to its own resources to seek de- 
flation, and even these resources were 
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banned in many instances by restric- 
tive laws such as the Sherman act. 


IRECTLY or indirectly coal af- 
fects all other industries. The 
shift in the centre of production dur- 
ing the past five years from mines lo- 
cated, roughly, north of the Ohio 
River to the Southern mines has 
caused a tremendous dislocation of 
railway earnings. One great system 
traces a loss in revenue that has 
reached seventy million dollars a year 
to this one cause. The indirect loss 
to all producers is even greater. In 
effect, soft coal as it has been man- 
aged up to this time has deprived the 
country of six hundred thousand cus- 
tomers for everything above the bare 
necessities of life. 

At the height of the war produc- 
tion it was estimated that 750,000 
men were engaged in the mining of 
bituminous coal. Since then there 
has been a shrinkage, but the number 
dependent in whole or in part on the 
industry is still approximately 600,- 
000. Every board and commission 
which has studied the problem, no 
matter what its angle of approach, 
has fixed the number of men actually 
needed to meet the nation’s require- 
ments at little more than 400,000 
men. And even that figure is reached 
only by the assumption that present 
inefficient methods be continued. 

In normal times, the nation has 
consumed around 500,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal a year. For reasons 
that will be set forth later, however, 
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the industry can no longer count even 
on that figure as a base demand. 
Competitive fuels have been cutting 
in on its markets, and efficiency in- 
creases in other industries have 
served to reduce their requirements. 
Oil represented only four per cent. 
of the total fuel consumption of the 
nation in 1900. It is now in excess 
of twenty per cent. 

At the 1920 standard of general 
fuel efficiency, it is calculated by en- 
gineers that 650,000,000 tons of coal 
would be required to do the work now 
possible with 500,000,000. In 1920 
the electric utilities consumed three 
pounds of coal for every kilowatt 
hour of electricity manufactured by 
them. To-day the figure is one and 
two-third pounds. Steam locomotives 
used 174 pounds of coal per thou- 
sand gross ton miles in 1920. They 
had cut that figure to 127 pounds two 
years ago. 

In the face of these facts, expan- 
sion of productive capacity has gone 
on at a rate that was ruinous even 
when the consumption 
of soft coal doubled 
every ten years. But 
coal differs from all 
other industries where 
similar expansion has 
taken place in two im- 
portant _ particulars. 
One is that the growth 
has not been marked 
by an increase in ef- 
ficiency. The other 
is that consolidation into relatively 
large units which would be capable 
of coping with the financial and 
economic problems involved has been 
only negligible. 
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OBODY knows how many soft 
coal mines are in operation at 
different times. The total number 
has been estimated at 15,000. The 
number of operating companies is 
placed at 2,000. The largest unit in 
the field—owned or controlled by the 
Rockefellers—is a pygmy in modern 
American big business terms, with 
total capitalization of around a hun- 
dred million dollars. The big ten, or 
the big twenty, or the big thirty, have 
little more control over the market 
than a corner grocer has over the 
commodities in the cut price chains. 
Despite capital shortages, strikes, 
fading prices and shrinking demand, 
these big companies have made ex- 
traordinary progress toward modern- 
ization of equipment and methods. 
But their lack of power to lift up 
the whole industry may be indicated 
by these very figures of progress. 
The United States Bureau of Mines 
recently completed a study showing 
the increase in mechanical mining, as 
compared with the old hand methods. 
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This increase for 1929 was seventy- 
five per cent. over 1928. 

In tonnage, however, the figures 
tell a different story. Noting that to- 
tal production is around half a bil- 
lion tons, the aggregate of mechani- 
cally mined coal in 1928 was only 21,- 
559,000 tons. In 1929 it was 37,- 
862,000 tons. Less than eight per 
cent. of all the soft coal mined, in 
other words, is taken out in accord- 
ance with modern power methods. 
And not all of that eight per cent. is 
thoroughly mechanized. The pit car 
loader, for example, merely reduces 
to some extent the height to which 
the coal must be shoveled by hand. 
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Under these conditions, it is not 
surprising to find the statement be- 
ing made by experts that even as 
far back as 1925 only two large con- 
cerns in the industry were making 


substantial profits. Some authorities 
now assert that ninety-nine out of 
every one hundred tons mined is 
mined at a loss. And there is food 
for thought, for those now engaged 
in trying to end nationwide depres- 
sion, in the following prophetic state- 
ment from a dispatch sent by Mark 
Sullivan to the New York Herald on 
May 31, 1925: 

“Tf what is now actually present 
in the coal mining business should 
extend to two or three other major 
industries, we should have in the 
United States the condition of a thor- 
oughgoing business depression.” 

The date of the foregoing is par- 
ticularly significant, since that year 
marked the beginning of the down- 
ward swing in the soft coal industry. 
A year earlier the bulk of the pro- 
duction—sixty-five per cent., accord- 
ing to some estimates—had been com- 
ing from the unionized mines of the 
North. Under threat of a strike, the 
United Mine Workers won from the 
operators a basic wage rate of $7.50 
a day, by what is now generally 
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FORBES for 


known as the Jacksonville agreement, 

Previously the rate had been based 
on $5.00. The theory of the new rate 
was that it would force out the high 
cost, inefficient mines, and also that 
it would eventually compel upwards 
of 200,000 miners to seek other em- 
ployment. But its effect was exactly 
the opposite. Non-union Southern 
mines that had been closed since the 
war began to reopen, along with the 
“wagon mines” in many states. They 
offered wage rates ranging from $2 
to $5 a ton. 

Production naturally jumped, and 
the excess forced prices down. The 
big producers could not meet the 
competition and still 
pay the high wage 
rate. At least they 
ve ow could meet it only 
wy ts for a small part of 
ioe their capacity ton- 
nage. Mines in the 
North began to close. 
And union miners 
with families to sup- 
port began to drift 
south, finding it bet- 
ter to work six days 
for $30 than three 
days for $22.50—or 
two days for $15, or 
not at all. Some of 
them have worked 
six days for $12. 

The effect of all 
this was to block at 
the outset the very companies that 
might have been depended on in the 
long run to modernize the whole 
process of mining, to cut costs down 
to a minimum, to stabilize and re- 
duce prices, and to maintain a living 
and a saving wage. Having no profits, 
they could not continue to get new 
capital for expensive machinery. 
They could not pay dividends. They 
could not pay high wages. 


o2 = 


Some coal com- 
panies have 
made praise- 
worthy prog- 
ress toward 
modernization 
but the _  in- 
dustry as a 
whole is back- 
ward 


T is an economic axiom that one 

industry cannot go ahead, be- 
yond a certain point, more rapidly 
than others. It is held back by the 
inertia of the mass. This is even 
more true of units within a single 
industry. Because of certain other 
conditions peculiar to the soft coal 
industry, the progressive units there- 
in actually have found themselves be- 
ing pulled backward by unprogres- 
sive units setting up factors beyond 
their control. 

One of these conditions is to be 
found in the fact that approximately 
forty per cent. of the entire coal out- 
put is sold to two other industries— 
the railways and utilities—having 10 
competition within themselves com- 
parable to that which must be met 
by the coal operators. Rates of the 
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railways and utilities, in other words, 
are fixed by law and may not be 
altered without permission. Oper- 
ating costs constitute an important 
factor in the fixing of these rates, 
and the price paid for coal goes into 
these costs. In a roundabout way, 
therefore, the forty-eight states and 
the Federal government, establishing 
rates for the railways and utilities, 
also exert a price fixing influence on 
forty per cent. of the soft coal mined. 

In the case of the railways this 
price fixing is compensated by a cor- 
responding guarantee of a fair re- 
turn. No such guarantee is fur- 
nished to the soft coal industry. It 
must meet the market, when prices 
for coal are low. And when prices 
for coal are high, it must stand by 
and see its sales to these big cus- 
tomers shrink as the operation of 
“captive mines” is increased. That 
term is used to designate mines 
owned by the railways and the elec- 
tric utilities, or by their subsidiaries. 

In the light of these conditions it 
is not surprising to find the National 
Coal Association reporting that in 
1925, at an average price of $2.08 
a ton, a total of 1,065 operating cor- 
porations reported aggregate net in- 
come of $40,462,000, while a group 
of comparable corporations, two and 
a half times as numerous—2,585, to 
be exact—reported an aggregate 


deficit of $62,826,000. 


OTHING is surprising in soft 
N coal, as a matter of fact, not 
even the strike. Men cannot even be 
blamed for the fundamental fallacy 
of the idea that the strike is a major 
cause of the industry’s difficulties. 
United States Senator James J. Davis 
of Pennsylvania exposed the error 
repeatedly during his eight years as 
Secretary of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 

“In twenty-three years from 1900 
to 1922 inclusive,’ he told me, “the 
total number of man days lost as a 
result of strikes in the coal fields was 
207,414,000, the bulk of this loss be- 
ing due to suspension during wage 
negotiations, following the expira- 
tion of wage contracts. This figure 
has been widely circulated for the 
purpose of showing that the industry 
is strike ridden. There is no doubt 
that it is a reflection on our indus- 
trial mechanism, but like a great 
many other figures, it pales into in- 
significance when it is considered in 
its true relation to the statistics of 
the industry as a whole. 

“When we look up these other fig- 
ures, we find that in the same period 


The scoop of this gigantic elec- 
tric coal shovel has a capacity 
of 15 cubic yards—large enough 
to hold a’small automobile 





and in the same fields, a total of 
1,282,670,000 man days were lost 
through other causes. These causes 
are listed as lack of markets, car 
shortage, mine disabilities, and the 
like. And when we compare this 
with the loss from strikes, we dis- 
cover that over the most troublous 
period of the industry disagreements 
between worker and employer were 
responsible for only fourteen per 
cent. of the lost time, while other 
causes that should be within control 
were responsible for 86 per cent. of 
the time loss.” 


HAT this situation should be 

“within control” is about the 
only unanimous opinion to be found 
in the bituminous industry. The con- 
flict starts the moment the method 
of control is discussed. But it is 
significant that the majority on both 
sides is agreed that one of the essen- 
tial first steps is toward mergers and 
consolidations leading to larger oper- 
ating units. It is generally agreed, 
also, that to make such combinations 
really effective, some form of co- 
operation must be permitted between 
operators and their large customers 
—the railways and utilities. 

To get that co-operation, changes 
are necessary in the anti-trust laws, 
according to the majority opinion 
again. Senator Davis has said so, 
and so also has the Coal Stabilization 
Commission appointed in 1928 by 
Mr. Hoover as President of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. The report 
of this commission revealed a labor 
staff and capital investment of thirty 
per cent. more than is required. It 
urged the co-operation of the rail- 
ways in the making of seasonal rate 
differentials in order to encourage 
Summer demand, increased trans- 


portation facilities, more efficient and 
equitable distribution of cars, and the 
development of storage facilities so 
that mine operation can be made uni- 
form. 

Opposed to this program is the 
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outright demand for government 
ownership, the Union movement 
for government control of  out- 
put, and varying shades of the same 
theory. It goes without saying that 
capital and management, and _busi- 
ness men customers, do not want 
government interference. Outside 
economists in the main also are 
agreed that the industry must solve 
its own problems. 

More and more these observers 
have been noting, however, that no 
industry ever succeeds in solving its 
own problems without the support, 
or even the compulsion, of public 
opinion. That is essential to the soft 
coal industry whether the govern- 
ment is to take over and operate the 
mines, or the present operators are 
to be permitted to consolidate and 
modernize along the lines of steel 
and other industries. 


T should be well worth while, 

therefore, for business men to ac- 
quaint themselves with the broad 
general facts of the bituminous in- 
dustry. Many more than 600,000 
new customers are involved. A man 
who has probably been in more sep- 
arate mining towns and communities 
than any other told me that stabiliza- 
tion of the industry would make 
room for ten thousand .new chain 
stores. 

“Pick up only a half billion dollars 
a year of the money now being 
wasted in the mining of bituminous 
coal through inefficient methods, 
archaic ideas of competition and 
idiotic overproduction,” he said, “and 
it will not be necessary to drive 200,- 
000 men out of their jobs. Steady 
employment at high wages for 400,- 
000 will attract stores and new in- 
dustries, build new highways and 
new homes, and set up entirely new 
standards of prosperity in mining 
towns that are now little better than 
camps.” 

That, perhaps, may be the way 
back for industry as a whole. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


F the business man will cease look- 

ing for relief on the outside and 
concentrate on the inside of his 
own operations, business will pick 
up. . . . Some of the inside ene- 
mies of business are adherence to 
tradition, slavish acceptance of trade 
custom, parrot-like application of 
methods of competition, failure to 
seek and find new markets.—Norval 
A. Hawkins. 


The English policy stands in out- 
spoken hostility to the idea that in 
Europe a balance of power can exist 
in the sense of antagonism of one 
group of countries to another group. 
On the contrary, England stands for 
international co-operation. If Eu- 
rope goes back to the idea of balance 
of power she cannot disarm. The 
security we all need is only to be ob- 
tained by disarmament. 

My appeal is made to the youth of 
all countries. It would be a misfor- 
tune if ever the present generation, 
through fear on the one side and hos- 
tility on the other, forced an en- 
counter with each other again. — 
Ramsay MacDonald. 


What a man does not alter for the 
better, time alters for the worse.— 
Francis Bacon. 


There is nothing like a steadfast 
man, one in whom you can have con- 
fidence, one who is found at his post, 
who arrives punctually, and who can 
be trusted when you rely on him. He 
is worth his weight in gold.—Charles 
Wagener. 


Co-operation is spelled with two 
letters—W E.—George M. Verity. 


Every trouble is an opportunity 
to win the grace of strength, A 
trouble is a moral and spiritual task. 
It is something which is hard to do. 
Strength is increased by encounter 
with the difficult. Every day we are 
blessed with new opportunities for 
the development of strength of soul. 
—George Hodges. 


I venture the notion that we can 
make greater progress by improving 
what we have than by starting again. 
The defects of capitalism are a chal- 
lenge to youth, especially in Amer- 
ica, to cure them, and I look for- 
ward to an economic and social ad- 
vance comparable to the develop- 
ments in mechanics and applied 
science.—Owen D. Young. 


Only live fish swim up stream. 
Enough said.—Curtis Folks. 


© 
A Text 


Where there is no vision the 
people perish. Proverbs 29:18. 


Sent in by C. Ristrim, Des 
Moines, Iowa. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


The man who has permitted his 
brain to become rusty with enforced 
inactivity should get into the work 
habit at the earliest possible moment 
by returning to school or by pursu- 
ing some form of rigid mental train- 
ing. Mental alertness and efficiency 
come from continued and progressive 
activity—Dr. Charles E. Benson. 


If you listen to the neverdo’s, it’s 
never done.—Lloyd George. 


3usiness knowledge was never so 
cheap or so priceless as it is today. 
Business men are exchanging infor- 
mation frankly and freely, giving and 
taking from the common store. The 
“hows” and “whys” of buying, sell- 
ing, manufacturing—the “rights” and 
“wrongs” of credits, collections, ad- 
vertising, correspondence—the “do’s” 
and “don’ts” of customer-service, 
finance management—all these are 
now within reach of any individual 
who has common sense and industry 
and a real desire to know.—W. C. 
Holman. 


UR nation must either go ahead 
or go to pieces. A conflict is 
going on with great vigor. 

That conflict is between the men 
who are thinking in terms of tomor- 
row and the men who are thinking 
in terms of yesterday; between the 
men who are looking forward to the 
rainbow promise of a new day and 
the men who cannot get from under 
the shadow of the stormy clouds of 
yesterday, men who are thinking in 
terms of national isolation, national 
competition of a mean, ungenerous, 
unkindly sort, leading, in the long 
run, and in the short run often 
enough, to national combat. The 
world to-day is being weighed in the 
balance between these two states of 
mind.—Nicholas Murray Butler. 


One single idea may have greater 
weight than the labor of all the men, 
animals and engines for a century.— 
Emerson. 

From H. L. Close, Sparta, N. J. 


You will find it less easy to uproot 
faults than to choke them by gaining 
virtues. Do not think of your faults, 
still less of other’s faults. In every 
person who comes near you look for 
what is good and strong ; honor that; 
try to imitate it, and your faults will 
drop off like dead leaves when their 
time comes.—Ruskin. 


A salesman is needed only after the 
prospect says “no.”—C. U. Williams. 


I do not know any life that is bet- 
ter than the life of the honorably suc- 
cessful business man. To have to 
endure early hardships with forti- 
tude ; to have overcome difficulties by 
perseverance; to have developed and 
conducted a large business, useful in 
itself and giving employment to 
many ; to have achieved position and 
influence in his day and generation; 
to have established a character above 
reproach; to have merited and re- 
ceived the esteem, confidence and 
friendship of one’s fellows; to have 
gained all this in the world without 
sacrificing the soul to avarice or 
starving the heart into hardness—he 
who has so lived has nobly lived — 
Howard Heinz. 
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An artist’s con- 
ception of the 
“Akron” _ flying 
over the Battle- 
ship New Hamp- 
shire 


Will Business Take 
to Dirigibles ? 


HE significance of the “Akron’’ 

and her sister ship to the trans- 

oceanic carrying trade of the 
United States does not seem to have 
registered quite as deeply as it should 
upon the business minds of the coun- 
try. Recollections of the fate of the 
war Zeppelins and their military and 
naval successors tend to obscure the 
practical value of the phenomenal ad- 
vances America has made in the de- 
velopment of this safe and speedy 
mode of transportation. 

The vast air-mileage of the “Los 
Angeles” and the “Graf Zeppelin,” 
without accident, speaks for itself. 
Each has made single non-stop flights 
of more than 5,000 miles at average 
speeds of more than sixty miles an 
hour. The total mileage of both 
ships is well over 200,000. 

Rigid airships have long since 
passed out of the experimental 
stage. In the twenty years of prac- 
tical lighter-than-air craft nearly one 
hundred and sixty have been built 
and operated. The “Los Angeles” 
has been in continuous service seven 
years. Recently she has been mak- 
ing day and night flights of 500 
miles several times a week. The 
21,700 mile around-the-world cruise 
of the “Graf Zeppelin” is too well 
remembered to call for comment. 

Before defining the field of useful- 
ness of these ships and indicating 


By MORGAN G. FARRELL 


A recent all-day ride in the 
“Los Angeles” convinced Mor- 
gan Farrell that dirigible trans- 
portation is the supreme mode 
of travel, particularly ocean 
travel, for the business man. 


the characteristics which suit them 
for that field, it is important to con- 
sider the question of their safety. 
It would be a hazardous investment 
of $3,000,000 which might be wiped 
out by a probable fire or structural 
failure. Airships have been destroyed 
by both. The fires were invariably 
caused by leakage of the hydrogen, 
with which the cells of all airships 
were formerly filled. Hydrogen com- 
bines with the oxygen of the air to 
make an inflammable mixture, and in 
sufficient richness, an explosive one. 
Structural weakness subjects a ship 
to destruction by being torn apart by 
a violent storm. 

Both hazards have been minimized 
to the disappearing point. The dis- 
covery of helium in natural gas in 
Texas, Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas 
and Utah and the rapid reduction 
in its cost from $450 to about $12 a 
thousand cubic feet, eliminated the 
fire risk. Helium not only does not 
burn but actually extinguishes a fire. 


It can 
be re-purified and used over and over, 


It is odorless and non-lethal. 


which is 
drogen. 

The light metal framework, upon 
whose strength the maintenance of 
the shape of the hull and the sup- 
port of all loads depends, was for- 
merly built along the same lines as 
the skeleton of a ship. The shallow, 
latticed ribs were formed into rings 
and spaced some fifteen feet apart. 
Longitudinal members ran between 
them the full length of the hull. The 
whole was braced by piano wires, 
running in all directions. The keel 
or backbone of the craft was a deep 
latticed girder. Evidently there was 
a possibility of failure of this fragile 
structure under the twisting action of 
a tornado. 


impracticable with hy- 


HE framework design of the 

“Akron” sets a new pattern for 
the future. She has three keels, one 
at the top and one each side of the 
bottom. Girder rings of the same gen- 
eral section as the keel are placed 
every 74 feet, with three intermediate 
rings of lighter construction between. 
The duralumin frame is designed to 
resist the tremendous force of a wind 
of one hundred and twenty miles an 
hour, the most destructive hurricanes 
known. Loss by fire or storm is 
hardly conceivable. 
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Now for the features of the 
dirigible as a carrier: A ship of 
the “Akron” type is 785 feet long 
and 133 feet in diameter. The 
gas volume is 6,500,000 cubic feet 
in twelve cells. She has a useful 
lift of 91 tons, of which 66 tons are 
needed for fuel, ballast, supplies, 
crew and other regular loads. The 
other 25 tons represent her capacity 
as acarrier. Asa warship her arma- 
ment and planes will use this up. As 
a commercial craft she could carry 
that weight of passengers and mail. 

She has eight motors of a combined 
horse power of 4,480 and a maxi- 
mum speed of 83.8 miles per hour. 
Her cruising radius at 58 miles an 
hour is 10,580 land miles, without 
refuelling. Like any first model, a 
piece of machinery for instance, she 
costs much more than any subsequent 
reproduction. As a matter of fact, 
she costs $5,000,000, while her sister 
ship will be built for $2,500,000. 

As the art of: airship design pro- 
gresses, extensive reductions in the 
weight of the dead loads, as the 
motors, fuel and the structure itself, 
may be expected. This, with an in- 
crease in the size of commercial ships, 
will greatly increase their capacity. 

But at 25 tons capacity the ship 
can carry 15 tons of first class and 
registered mail, express packages, 
and 25 passengers with their bag- 
gage. A larger ship has already been 
designed to carry that amount of 
mail and 50 passengers. She has all 
the accommodations of an ocean liner, 
with staterooms, saloons, lavatories 
and promenade. 


HE field of the dirigible in air 

transport is clearly indicated. It 
is over the seas. Rail and motor 
speeds on land and ship speeds on the 
ocean have both about reached their 
economical limits. Sixty-mile  ex- 
press trains and thirty-knot liners 
represent the last word in fast trans- 
portation of passengers, mail, ex- 
press and preferred classes of freight 
on the surface of the earth. Slower 
trains and ships will take care of the 
bulk freight. 

Because of their weight carrying 
limitations, all kinds of aircraft can 
be used economically only to move 
people and articles in a hurry to get 
to their destinations. They have 
only their superior speed to offer in 
competition with carriers on the sur- 
face. 

The speed of the dirigible does not 
give it a sufficient time margin over 
express trains to insure it a useful 
future in transcontinental travel, in 
competition with airplanes. It could, 
to be sure, cross from coast to coast 
in two days, but the day is not so 
far distant when planes will be doing 
it regularly in one. 





Over the oceans, however, an air- 
ship travels speedily, steadily and on 
a bee-line. Fogs and storms which 
slow down steamships, mean nothing 
to her. She can go through the 
fog at full speed. There are no ice- 
bergs or other ships on the same level 
to be avoided and she can go around 
or over most storms. At a pinch 
she can go through them. 


RESIDENT PAUL W.LITCH- 
FIELD of the Goodyear-Zep- 
pelin Corporation of Akron, Ohio, 
has indicated three  transoceanic 
routes from the United States, over 
which the dirigible can demonstrate 
its value as an important time-saver. 
One of them is, of course, the 
trans-Atlantic crossing. This can be 
made in an easy two and one-half 
days in each direction, or one round 
trip a week, as compared to five days 
on the fastest steamers. The time 
advantage is somewhat greater, as 
pointed out, because the airship pro- 
ceeds direct to the final destination 
of all it carries. Probably the flving 
time would eventually be reduced to 
two days flat. 

The second route connects the At- 
lantic Seaboard (or the inland cities, 
for that matter) with the South 
American ‘capitals, Rio or Buenos 
Aires. The “Graf Zeppelin” may make 
a test flight from Germany to South 
America and on to New York over 
this route. She has already covered 
it, once in 1930, when she flew 
from Friedrichshafen to Pernambuco, 
Brazil, stopping at Seville and Rio 
and continuing to Lakehurst. Time: 
Friedrichshafen to Pernambuco, 103 
hours; Pernambuco, to Lakehurst, 
69 hours, 12 minutes. 

The third route is that across the 
Pacific to points in the Far East. 
In the interest of our own internal 
commerce, the route would follow the 
islands under the flag, the Hawaiian 
and Philippine groups. A company, 
the Pacific Zeppelin Transport Com- 
pany, has already been formed to 
operate a proposed service between 
California and Hawaii. Three steam- 
ship lines and four airplane lines 
are interested in this project. The 
flying time of the dirigibles will be 
36 hours one way and 48 hours 
the other. Steamships take five to 
seven days to make the same trip. 

The direct route across the Pacific 
to California from Japan has been 
negotiated by the “Graf” in three 
days. 

The weekly European mail of all 
classes through New York is some 
300 tons, of which perhaps 20 to 40 
tons would be urgent enough to ship 
by dirigible in the interest of time 
saving. It would be possible to ob- 


tain an answer to a pressing message 
in six or seven days, instead of the 
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customary two to three weeks. Read- 
ers, who have corresponded much 
with Europe, know that it is more 
like four or five weeks. 

Surely this alone is an inestimable 
service to business. Imagine mail- 
ing a letter to a European corre- 
spondent Friday afternoon and hay- 
ing an answer by next Thursday. It 
is almost as quick as deferred cable 
and a good deal more satisfactory, in 
that messages of any volume may be 
sent. 

Fast mail will therefore be one of 
the mainstays of the airship lines in- 
dicated, particularly as national policy 
has long been firm for mail sub- 
sidies. They are needed to en- 
courage the development of this 
means of transport. 


XPRESS _ packages come next 

in importance as cargo. Only 
valuable and urgent goods would be 
shipped in this fashion, but the possi- 
bility .that almost anything badly 
needed on the other side of the water 
can be forwarded in a dirigible in 
three days has a unique value to 
business men and __ industrialists. 
Small spare parts of American built 
machines in use in Argentine can be 
rushed there in half a week. This 
is better than maintaining scattered 
stocks all over South America, much 
of it dead. 

Naturally the supreme value of the 
dirigible is its ability to transfer the 
human mind itself from one conti- 
nent to another with perfect safety 
and dispatch. Conferences in Eu- 
rope or Asia will be arranged and 
attended with as much facility as 
those in some other part of these 
broad States. 

The fare will be about twice that 
of a good room on a fairly fast 
steamer and the time for the trip 
will be one-third that of the boat. 
Certainly no business would hesitate 
on account of expense. The value 
of the time saved to most important 
people would be far in excess of the 
fare difficulties. Another advantage 
of airship travel, by no means to be 
ignored, is the complete absence of 
the horrors of sea-sickness. There 
are many people to whom the entire 
ocean voyage is a period of miserable 
confinement to quarters. Dirigible 
travel over water is steady, without 
any movement but the forward one. 

It is not at all unreasonable to look 
forward to the supplementing of 
transoceanic surface carriers by lines 
of lighter-than-air ships within the 
next few years. The successful trials 
of the “Akron” will, the writer be- 
lieves, launch the first line. Enter- 
prising business men may well watch 
this development and be ready to use 
it to their advantage as soon as it 
takes solid form. 
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You asked it of your landlord 


of your grocer . 


and got it! 
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You asked it 


You asked it of your tailor 


NOW, if you ask it of 
YOUR MAGAZINES... 


You'll find that Liberty has already given it! 


COMPARE 
With Any 
Other Magazine 








HOW MUCH? 





Liberty averaged 2,401,416 weekly 
circulation for 1930, 2,411,000 for 
the first half of 1931. 





WHO?P 





Liberty is deliberately edited for 
both men and women. It is read 
by 2,750,000 men and 3,009,000 
women. Result records have been 
broken for men’s and women’s prod- 
ucts alike. 
80% of all Liberty families above 
$2,000 income class 

65.8% U. S. average 


52% own homes 


2 U. S. average* 


84% have telephones 
39% U. S. average 


58% have sanae 
46% U.S. average 


50% have me cleaners 
37% U.S. average 


34% have electric washers 
29% U.S. average 


15% have mechanical 
refrigerators 
8% U.S. average 


*In cities covered by Starch Survey 





WHERE? 





Liberty concentrates three- -quarters 
of its circulation in cities over 
25,000 population. Liberty places 
more circulation here (where three- 
quarters of all retail business is 
done) than any other magazine. 





HOW READ? 





Liberty is wanted enough by its 
readers, that 99% of them buy vol- 
untarily week after week. No ex- 
pensive subscription crews are nec- 
essary to sign up readers 6 months 
or a year or two in advance. 99% 
single copy circulation is 99% guar- 
anteed-to-be-read circulation. 


Then, instead of burying 90% of its 
advertisements after the start of 
the Jast story, Liberty alternates 
advertisements and story leads 
throughout the book. Surveys show 
this nearly doubles readers-per- 
advertisement. 
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OU are supposed to be living for 

30 per cent less money than you did 
five years ago. And you’re supposed to 
be getting 30 per cent less for your 
product. 


Now comes Liberty to give you mag- 
azine coverage at 35 per cent less cost. 


What Has Happened? 


Many publishers have answered the 
question of rising magazine costs in the 
face of a declining commodity market 
by increasing the physical attractiveness 
of their properties. 


Liberty, on the other hand, since its 
acquisition by Macfadden Publications, 
Incorporated, has embarked on a pro- 
gressive plan of improvement—with ad- 
vertising costs 35 per cent below 1926. 


Editorial quality is being stepped up 
to the tune of $100,000 a year. 


Two steps of paper stock improve- 
ment have already occurred. The third, 
involving the biggest quality paper con- 
tract ever placed by a single magazine — 
and an expenditure of $160,000 more a 
year—comes into effect with the issue of 


January 2nd, 1932. 


And Liberty’s advertising cost wiil 
still remain 35 per cent below Pre- 
Depression levels. 


What Your Dollar Buys Today 


565 families 
377 families 
391 families 


Liberty . 
Average of 3 Weeklies 
Average of 2 Monthlies . 
Average of 6 Women’s 


Magazines 286 families 


Project this on the basis of your Post- 
Depression appropriation and you find 
that Liberty will spread your coverage: 
50 per cent more than other Weeklies 


45 per cent more than Monthlies 
98 per cent more than Women’s Magazines 


Theyre Asking It of Liberty! 

92 advertisers and 38 agencies have 
asked Liberty to help find profit in pres- 
ent conditions. 


Within 60 days of the announcement 
of new management, they had placed 
$1,521,677 in new orders. 


And as 1931 Fall and 1932 Spring 
lists come up in increasing numbers, con- 
tracts pour in to Liberty at a constantly 
accelerating rate. 


Present conditions demand more than 
passive interest in this new advertising 
opportunity ... more than a “request for 
rate card.” 


Today, you are warranted in writing: 
“Put me under the obligation of having 
requested a representative to call.” 


The address is 420 Lexington Avenue, 
Room 2716, New York City. 





Liberty 


- - aweekly for the whole family 


PRICED FOR POST-DEPRESSION 
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Top-Notchers 
Reach New Notches 


Heads Merged Socony- Vacuum Companies 


Charles E. Arnott has been 
made president of the new 
Socony-Vacuum Corporation. 


RNOTT is known to the oil 

industry round the world for 
a merchandising idea, and that idea 
alone probably would have made 
him an outstanding figure even were 
he not an author- 
ity on the produc- 
tion and distribu- 
tion of lubricating 
oils. 

Though not so 
widely quoted as 
his famous mouse- 
trap observation, 
Emerson has some- 
thing to say about 
the value of an idea which deserves 
. to be pondered by business men. 
“One single idea,’ he wrote, “may 
have greater weight than the labor 
of all the men, animals and engines 
for a century.” 

Charles E. Arnott’s idea was that 
every machine in the world can and 
should have the exactly correct lubri- 
cant prescribed for it, according to 
its nature and the season of the 
year, and that this could be made 
the basis of a world-wide merchan- 
dising campaign. It was just after 
the dissolution of the old Standard 
Oil Company that a meeting of the 
executives of the various Vacuum 
oil companies was held in Hamburg, 
Germany, in the course of which 
Mr. Arnott’s idea grew into a com- 
pletely integrated world merchandis- 
ing and production policy which 
made Vacuum an outstanding au- 
thority on lubrication. 

Mr. Arnott has been in the oil busi- 
ness since 1896, when he became sec- 
retary to the general attorney for the 
New Jersey Standard Oil. Trans- 
ferred to the lubricating oil depart- 
ment, he found himself at home in 
this field. He joined the Vacuum Oil 
Company in 1903, was elected a direc- 
tor in 1912, in 1924 was elevated to 
the vice-presidency, and became pres- 
ident in 1930. 





Charles E. Arnott 


Born in Chicago, Charles E. Ar- 
nott has lived all his life in the East. 
His father, an Oxford University 
man, was a charter member of the 
Lambs Club in New York. In 1905, 
Mr. Arnott married Miss Anna 
Gertrude Whaley of East Orange, 
N. J. Their home is in Short Hills, 
N. J. 
Mr. Arnott is a member of the 
British Empire Chamber of Com- 
merce, Broad Street Club, Essex 


Country Club, India House, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Orange 
Lawn Tennis Club, Rock Springs 
Country Club, Short Hills Club and 
Whitehall Club. 

Of him, A. R. Crum’s “The Ro- 
mance of American Petroleum and 
Gas” says that “literally his entire 
career has been spent in studying and 
directing the production and distri- 
bution of lubricating oils and this 
familiarity with the business is an 
asset of value to the organization of 
which he is now a part.” 


Guides Largest Airways System 


P. G. Johnson, newly elected 
president of United Air Lines, 
the operating division of the 
United Aircraft & Transport 
Corporation, was already presi- 
dent of the four transvort com- 
panies which have been grouped 
in the new corporation. The new 
system ts the largest airway oper- 
ating company in the world. 
F. B. Rentschler, president of 
U. A. & T. Corporation, will be 
chairman of the board. 


G. JOHNSON, one of the 
. younger type of business execu- 
tives—he’s comfortably under 40— 
realized the possibilities of the aero- 
nautical industry when he graduated 
from the Univer- 
sity of Washington 
and found employ- 
ment with the Boe- 
ing Airplane Com- 
pany. In those 
days Boeing was 
not large, but it 
was one of the 
pioneers; to-day it 
is one of the larg- 
est manufacturers of military and 
commercial planes. 
Mr. Johnson began with Boeing as 
a draftsman, having been trained as 
an engineer. Through the years he 
rose to increasingly important posi- 
tions, and when the Boeing manufac- 
turing company branched out into air 





P. G. Johnson 


transport and got the government 
contract for carrying the air mail on 
the important Chicago-San Francisco 
division of the transcontinental route, 
Johnson became president of Boeing 
Air Transport. 


Later the Boeing group acquired 
control of Pacific Air Transport, an 
air-mail-passenger service between 
Seattle and San Diego. Next the 
Varney Air Lines, operating between 
Seattle and Salt Lake City, was ac- 
quired. During this period, United 
Aircraft & Transport Corporation 
was formed, and Mr. Johnson became 
a vice-president. National Air Trans- 
port, pioneer operator between New 
York and Chicago, had been acquired 
by the U. A. & T. Corporation. It 
was the recent welding of these four 
operating companies, of all of which 
Mr. Johnson was already president, 
that formed the United Air Lines. 

The air transport industry moves 
rapidly and a good man rises quickly ; 
thus, a thirty-eight year old executive 
becomes president of an air trans- 
port system operating a fleet of 120 
planes on an average of 35,000 miles 
a day, or a total of 12,000,000 miles 
yearly. 


Mr. Johnson has constantly im- 
proved the operating record of the 
companies he heads, believing that 
that way lies public confidence and 
patronage. And that’s why his 
backers picked him to head the con- 
solidation. 
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LONG DISTANCE 


Heavy line indicates the Teletypewriter 

Circuit. Branches and factories not con- 
nected by the Teletypewriter Circuit use 
Long Distance telephone service for trans- 
mitting orders and other information to 
the nearest office on the circuit, whence the 
messages are relayed to destination, 
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and Teletypewriters help Owens-Illinois speed the sale and 
delivery of a bzllion bottles a year 


On ty through an efficient, diversified communications 
system is the Owens-Illinois Glass Company able to 
carry out successfully its widespread activities. Long 
Distance Telephone Service and Teletypewriter Service 
combine to give this nation-wide organization the speed 
and directness of a highly centralized unit. Headquarters 
at Toledo keeps in constant touch with factories and 
sales offices at fifty-one cities from coast to coast. 

Teletypewriters connect 30 sales offices and 21 plants 
from Missouri to New Jersey. Points not included in the 
teletypewriter system use Long Distance for transmitting 
orders and other information to the nearest office con- 
nected with the system, from which the messages are 
relayed to destination. 


The communications network gives the production 
department instantaneous supervision over the activities 
of any plant. Instructions for shipments are quickly trans- 
mitted, service to customers accelerated at every turn. In 
addition, Long Distance is used extensively by Owens- 
Illinois salesmen in covering and expanding their 
territories. 

The Bell System has developed a Telephone Plan of 
Market Coverage to help its customers increase their 
business and cut costs. The plan is adaptable and its fea- 
tures* can be custom-fitted to the needs of any business, 
whatever its size. An experienced telephone representa- 
tive will show you, without obligation, how they can 
be adapted to a special plan for aiding your company. 





*THE KEY TOWN PLAN lets salesmen contact more ore at 
less expense. They visit certain key cities in person and conduct their 
business in nearby towns by telephone. 

SEQUENCE CALLING LISTS enable a person to make a number 
of telephone calls in quick order. The operator has a new connection 
ready as each call is completed. 

CREDIT CARDS make it unnecessary to carry cash for telephon- 
ing. They also provide helpful records of contacts. 


OUT-OF-TOWN NUMBER BOOKS are prepared by the telephone 





company from names furnished by the subscriber. They make it easy 
to get out-of-town connections quickly. 


THE COLLECT CALL PLAN brings business when salesmen’s 
visits are intermittent. Customers are urged to telephone orders and 
other important matters at the selling company’s expense. 
TELEPHONE REMINDERS are attached to outgoing sales cor- 
a and other material. They include gummed labels 
and cuts which give the business company’s telephone number 
and other information. 








JUST CALL YOUR BELL 





TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 
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RE the powers-that-be bent 
upon wage reductions? And 
are we unlikely to see broad, 
general recovery in securities and 
business until wages are readjusted? 

I have not yet had opportunity to 
sound out an adequate number of 
leading men of affairs concerning 
their attitude; but my guess is that 
a reduction in wages is now coming 
to be regarded as necessary. 

Doubtless it was laudable on the 
part of President Hoover, when the 
financial panic occurred, to summon 
the nation’s employers and to exact 
a pledge from them that they would 
not injure purchasing power by put- 
ting wage cuts into effect. 

But since then conditions have 
changed drastically. A given wage 
will to-day buy upwards of 10 per 
cent. more than it would have bought 
at the time of the Hoover Confer- 
ence, in November, 1929. Recog- 
nized index numbers show a drop of 
25 to 35 per cent. since the 1929 
peak. The latest report of our largest 
chain store organization drives home 
the price decline forcefully; it re- 
cords for the five months ending 
July 31 sales of 2,420,357 tons of 
merchandise, compared with 2,133,- 
694 tons for the same period last 
year; in dollars this amounted to 
$477,203,589, compared with $454,- 
430,920 last year—a decrease of 1.6 
per cent. in dollars but an increase of 
13.4 per cent. in tons. 


RESIDENT HOOVER was op- 

posed to anything and every- 
thing calculated to aggravate depres- 
sion and unsettlement. \Vholesale 
announcements of wage reductions 
would have hurt, not helped, matters 
in 1929. 


But now that the general price 





... B.C. Forbes Asks... 










Would Wage 





Readjustment Help 


level has declined so drastically, does 
it not follow that a 10 per cent. reduc- 
tion in wages would work no hard- 
ship, would mean no actual curtail- 
ment in the volume of necessaries and 
comforts obtainable by wage-earners ? 

Further: Whereas sentiment would 
have been hurt by wage reductions at 
the end of 1929, it is questionable 
whether the situation would not be 
helped were a general wage reduction 
of 10 per cent. peacefully accepted 
now by organized labor. 

While little is published on the 
subject, the fact is that a vast num- 
ber of so-called collar-and-cuff em- 
ployees whose pay has already been 
reduced without any hubbub, cannot 
understand why it is unobjectionabie 
to reduce their pay, but terribly ob- 
jectionable to reduce the pay of work- 
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Rather Than Hurt? 





ers who happen to be strongly organ- 
ized. 

Stripped of all pretense and hypoc- 
risy, the net truth is that many em- 
ployers have reduced the pay of un- 
organized workers but have hesitated 
to mete out similar treatment to or- 
ganized workers for fear of the con- 
sequences. 


S depression has dragged along 

month after month, the writer 
has begun to question the wisdom of 
the uncompromising attitude of 
American Federation of Labor lead- 
ers in this matter of wage readjust- 
ment. What profits it a wage-earner 
to have his rate of pay pegged at $8 
or $10 or $12 or $15 a day if, at 
such rates, there is demand for his 
services only one day or two days 
a week? Would he not be distinctly 
better off were his day rate reduced 
10 per cent. and his days of employ- 
ment doubled or trebled or quad- 
rupled? After all, what most of us 
are concerned about is how much we 
earn during the whole year. 

The drastic dividend reductions an- 
nounced by various powerful corpo- 
rations, combined with reductions in 
executive and other salaries, suggest 
very clearly how the trade wind is 
blowing. 

While a few basic industries, 
notably cotton textiles, shoes, wool- 
ens, tires, have picked up, no con- 
clusive proof is discernible that the 
turn for the better has been definitely 
reached either in industry and trade 
or in the security markets. 

The statement should be added. 
however, that neither is there visible 
at the moment a definite trend toward 
still lower levels. 


In a word, the immediate outlook 
is obscure. 
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Talking to the man who regularly 
invests part of his salary or wages 
in Life Insurance 

















Metropolitan Life Insurance affords a 
means of creating estates for families, 
income in event of accident, sickness or 
death; of educating children, paying off 
mortgages, building credit in business 
and providing ease and comfort after 
retirement. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance serves the 
man who is building a real Program of 
Protection for his family or business; the 
worker who finds it more convenient to 
pay for protection in weekly or monthly 
instalments; and the employer who, in 
cooperation with his employees, protects 
hundreds of workers under one policy. 


For detailed information consult any 
Metropolitan Field-Man or write to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
One Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 




















METROPOLITAN 

















OU will probably never for- 

get the satisfaction and 
pardonable pride you feltwhen 
your Life Insurance Representa- 
tive called and said you had 
passed your physical examina- 
tion and then handed you your 
first Life Insurance Policy. 


More than likely you had your 
policy made out for an amount 
which you then thought large 
enough to cover any future 
emergencies. Or at least it was 
a sound investment and as large 
as you could then afford. 


Have you taken out enough 
additional insurance, as your 
circumstances have improved? 
Have you figured lately the bare 
living expenses of your family? 


LIFE 
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How long could your family live 
in even a reasonable degree of 
comfort on your Life Insurance 
and the amount of money you 
have been able to save? One 
year? Five years? Would you 
willingly leave them without 
enough to live on after a short 
period of time ? 


More hardships have been pre- 
vented and more comforts pro- 
vided by Life Insurance than by 
any other form of financial 
provision. 


Life insurance affords the only 
way by which a man with a 
moderate income can be sure 
that his family will have a 
substantial sum of money, no 
matter when he may die. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT> *- ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HOSE who know that 80% of the nation’s 

population cannot borrow from banks do not 
question the economic need for small loan agen- 
cies. Without them, the majority of families in 
times of financial stress would have nowhere to 
turn for funds to pay their bills and buy the current 
necessities of life. 


wv It is the great and widespread importance of 
small loans which merited the consideration of 
the Russell Sage Foundation on the question: 
“What should they cost?” 


v This philanthropic institution answered with a 
Uniform Small Loan Law which provided for a 
maximum charge of 3 4% a month on loans up to 
$300. Twenty-five states have adopted this law, 
most of them with little or no revisions. 


v To those who do not realize that the bank rate 
is a “wholesale” rate, charged usually on large 
loans to finance industry and commerce, this small 









314%4% a month. He may not deduct 

his interest in advance as banks do. 
He may not impose fines or extra charges for 
anything. His is the only business where. every 
item of cost is clear to the customer, where 
there are no hidden charges. 


v In spite of these stringent requirements, House- 
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ime-Saving NEWS 


eA Digest for Busy Men 


LABOR 
and WAGES 


Winter Relief Plans Ready. 

Can Utilities “Guarantee” 

Employment? a @ me 
Meets in Atlantic City. 


S we approach the second Winter of 
Ao discontent, the serious side of 

prolonged business depression is 
brought home to us almost daily by dis- 
cussions of plans for relief of the unem- 
ployed. But there is much comfort in the 
thought that much is being planned and 
done to mitigate unfortunate conditions. 

President Hoover has made the confi- 
dent declaration that the unemployment 
situation next Winter, “whatever it may 
be,” will be met by an adaptation of the 
same methods with which he said the situ- 
tion was successfully handled last year. 
Senator Fess of Ohio has stated that Presi- 
dent Hoover will have a concrete program 
when Congress meets. 

In the meantime, the President announced 
the formation of a new unemployment re- 
lief organization which will be headed by 
Walter S. Gifford, president of the Ameri- 
can Telegraph & Telegraph Company. As- 
sociated with Mr. Gifford will be sixty 
leading citizens, representing business, in- 
dustry, finance and practically every social 
element of American life. Just how the 
advisory committee is to function has not 
been made public at this writing. 

Treasury officials estimate that work for 
100,000 additional men will be furnished 
this Winter and in the next two years by 
the government’s $700,000,000 public build- 
ing program, about $500,000,000 of which 
is to be expended outside the District of 
Columbia. 


RESIDENT HOOVER has received 

informal assurances that public utilities 
will expend $600,000,000 for new construc- 
tion this year. While specifically stating 
that he did not discuss “guaranteed em- 
ployment” proposals with President Hoo- 
ver, Mr. Clapp—managing director of the 
National Electric Light Association, who 
transmitted the assurances to the Presi- 
dent—said that under present circumstances 
there was no doubt in his mind that the 
electric light and power companies could 
undertake an employment guarantee plan 
“with safety.” The public utilities have 
been counted on from the start as one in- 
dustry in which such a plan might be 
worked out. 
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The Association of Community Chests 
and Councils has notified President Hoover 
that organizations in 227 cities which have 
so far been heard from report complete 
confidence that they, in co-operation with 
municipalities and other local agencies, will 
be able to handle the situation during the 
Winter. 


HE A. F. of L., in annual session at 
Atantic City, has expressed its views 
rather positively on different points. The 
executive council issued a formal declara- 
tion of its “unflinching purpose” to stand 
against wage reductions. And the council 
not only approved but urged the entrance 
of the United States into membership in 
the World Court. A standard old-age pen- 
sion law was drawn up and will be sup- 
plied to the officers of all State Federa- 
tions of Labor with the suggestion that 
they prepare to obtain its introduction and 
enactment into law. To the end that all 
ready and willing to work may be em- 
ployed, the Federation proposes the “‘im- 
mediate” introduction of the five-day week 
and, if necessary, the six-hour day, with 
the standard rates of pay maintained. A 
proposal that President Hoover call a 
national conference to save the bituminous 
coal mining industry from bankruptcy and 
its workers from “peonage” was approved. 
Bureau of Labor statistics for July 
showed a decrease of 2 per cent. in em- 
ployment and of 4.8 per cent. in payroll 


totals. Increased employment was shown 
in only five of the fifteen major industrial 
groups. 

The Census Bureau reports that more 
than 3,769,000 men and women, with an- 
nual earnings of $5,134,000,000, were em- 
ployed in the retail branches of industry 
in 1929. Included in the total compensa- 
tion were amounts paid to 799,000 part- 
time workers. 


PRICES 


Further Declines in Some 

Commodity Prices. oil 

Prices Up on Texas 

Restriction Efforts. Cost 
of Living Drops 


OTTON and rubber have been lead- 
> ers in the continued decline of com- 

modity prices. On a government es- 
timate indicating some 1,500,000 bales more 
than private estimates, cotton broke fully 
$7 a bale, the October delivery getting 
down to 6.70 cents a pound, the lowest 
price for any cotton option since January, 
1905. Continued heavy shipment from the 
Far East sent rubber below 5 cents a 
pound for the first time in the history of 
rubber trading. This low compares with a 
high point of $1.25 a pound in 1925, when 
the British restriction act was in force. 

A pleasing, if ineffective, contrast is 
furnished by oil. Responding to the strong- 
arm restriction methods of the Texas and 
Oklahoma governors, oil prices have tended 
to firm up. If production continues to be 
effectively throttled in the Southwest there 
is hope that a real turn toward stabiliza- 
tion, long desired but never achieved, will 
come. The Ohio Oil Company has ad- 
vanced prices of different grades 15 to 17 
cents a barrel, and Pennsylvania crude 
has turned upward to the extent of 5 
cents a barrel. 

Also on the favorable side, a shortage 
of cattle is reported as lifting the price 
of beef. With rather short supplies of 
yearlings and fed steers, Chicago reports 
advances of 50 to 75 cents, with a top of 
$10 paid for fancy yearlings. Dry pas- 
tures and scarcity of water have cut down 
the cattle supply in many sections, it is 
said. 

Washington reports that wholesale 
commodity prices are only a small frac- 
tion above those of 1913. Commerce De- 
partment reports a decline during June to 
a level of 29 per cent. lower than in July, 
1929. 

“It’s an ill wind”’—and so the cost of 
living also slides off a bit. During July 
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there was a decline of 6.5 per cent. from 
December, 1930, the Bureau of Labor re- 
ports. During six months ended June 30, 
1931, prices declined 13.8 per cent. in the 
food group; 6 per cent. in the house fur- 
nishing group; 5.5 per cent. in fuel and 
light; 4.6 per cent. in clothing; 3.1 per 
cent. in rent; and 0.7 per cent. for miscel- 
laneous articles. 

Retail food prices showed an average in- 
crease of seven-tenths of 1 per cent. in 
fifty-one cities on July 15, as compared 
with June 15, but an average decrease of 
about 7% per cent since July 15, 1930, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, announced. The bureau's weighted 
index for July 15 was 119, compared with 
118.3 for June 15, 144 for July 15, 1930, 
and with 100 for the average in 1913. 

Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 


Wheat No. 2 red........ $ .62 $ .64% $ 1.03% 
ee ON Sree .35 35 -52 
MM ORI. “Ba Acanaceceace 6534 .70% 1.16% 
ES” ere 4.35 4.20 5.20 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio...... .06 .06 07% 
ONE EE, wentccccsccacie -0475 .0475 .0450 
WE AON sis aceesiecccicie QkD 21.75 31.50 
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Steel, Pittsburgh ...... 39.00 29.00 31.00 
OS ESR are -0440 .0440 0550 
NE edscescistiesaisieas .07%4 07% 11 
Zme, B.. St. Louis...... 0382 .0385 .0430 
RE BARE aoc aieitocacs. EU 24.90 29.85 
MUDDET, EPOt ...<0<0:0.00 .0550 .0542 .0993 
rr £13 113 143 
Crude Oil, Mid-Con. ..  .35 35 1.18 
ROFESSOR IRVING FISHER’S 


commodity index has held unchanged 
for a week. Based on 100 as the average 
for 1926, it is reported at 69.5 for the 
latest week, compared with 69.5 in the 
previous week and 29.3 for two weeks 
previous. Crump’s British index, also 
based on 100 as the 1926 average, stood 
at 61.2 for the latest week, against 62.7 
the week before, and 63.2 two weeks be- 
fore. The Italian index, compiled on the 
same basis, was 51.6 for the latest week, 
against 51.1 the week before, and 51.3 two 
weeks before. 
The London Board of Trade’s index of 
wholesale prices set a new low record in 
July, at 102.2, against 103.2 in June. 
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MONEY 
and BANKING 


More Bank Failures. 
Money Rates Firm. Brok- 
ers Loans Show Increase. 


HERE has been a brief flare-up of 
bank failures in Ohio and Nebraska. 
In Nebraska several small banks were 
closed. In Toledo, Ohio, the closing of 
four banks with deposits of approximately 
$80,000,000 has had a telling effect upon 
the community’s business. But, despite 
runs, all other institutions, strongly aided 
by the Reserve Bank of Cleveland, have 
remained open. To demonstrate their will- 
ingness and ability to pay any and all 
comers, a number of institutions opened be- 
fore regular banking hours and remained 
open until all requested withdrawals had 
been taken care of. Such measures have 
restored confidence. 

The -money market has remained un- 
changed, except for 90-day loans, which 
have firmed up to 1% bid, offered at 1%, 
against the previously prevailing rate oi 
114 to 1%. There is in rates a noticeable 
firming tendency, probably partly seasonal 
and partly due to the expansion in the Re- 
serve System’s “other loans,’ which were 
up some $52,000,000 in a recent week. 

It would be pleasing to report that this 
expansion is due to expanding business. 
The truth of the matter appears to be, 
however, that the Reserve Banks are sim- 
ply taking up the bills which France has 
been steadily liquidating in this market 
in recent weeks and months. Since June 
17 there has been a rise of $174,807,000 in 
foreign bank deposits with the Reserve 
3anks, while bills held for the account of 
foreign correspondents have dropped $158,- 
543,000. 

Brokers’ loans are slightly higher. The 
latest weekly statement of the New York 
Reserve Bank showed an increase of 
$14,000,000, making the total $1,343,000,000. 
The total for the previous week—$1,329.- 
000,000—was the lowest figure since 1924. 
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Debits to individual accounts, according 
to the latest report, are again on the down- 
grade, with a total 11 per cent. below that 
shown for the preceding week and 24 per 
cent. below the total for the correspond- 
ing week of 1930. 

The German Reichsbank has reduced the 
bank rate from 15 to 10 per cent., and the 
rate for collateral loans from 20 to 15 per 
cent., which is taken as an indication of re- 
turning confidence. 


RAILROADS 


Railroad Bonds Lower. 

Rate Controversy Hot. 

Downward Trend in Car 
Loadings. 


RB ite. contin to poor earnings and 


the continued uncertainty as to 

when, if ever, freight rate increases 
will be granted to bolster revenues, rail- 
road bonds have recently led declines in 
the domestic market. Recently twenty- 
five railroad issues touched new lows for 
the year on one day. 

The Big Four railroad brotherhoods, 
with a combined membership of about 400,- 
000, have come to the support of the rails’ 
rate plea. The executives drafted a joint 
statement in which they asserted that the 
increased revenues would provide a new 
stimulus to business. When the railroads 
made their application it was understood 
that they preferred to ask for the increase 
in rates rather than enter into a long strug- 
gle for a reduction of the wage scale. 

Shippers, while generally admitting that 
something should be done to help the roads 
in their extremity, have quite generally op- 
posed the 15 per cent. rise asked for by the 
roads. Out of a dozen or more industries 
which have expressed an opinion as to the 
advisability of the move, so far only one— 
the Illuminating Glassware Guild—has giv- 
en its support. James C. Davie, of Phil- 
adelphia, chairman of the transportation 
committee of the guild, told the commission 
that, although increased rates would af- 
fect his concern, the petition should be 
granted because the welfare of the rail 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 


Map for August 1, 1931 
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PHILADELPHIA 


A view of Philadelphia from Bel t Pl » Fair 





N SELECTING a city in which to locate 

your business as well as a place to live, 

you should look for more than materials, 
markets, transportation and labor. 


The diversity and concentration of indus- 
try in the Philadelphia area are the best 
evidence that the community affords 
these essentials. 


But Philadelphia also is rich in cultural 
advantages. Schools, colleges, libraries, 


t Park, the largest and most beautiful municipal park in the world. 


museums, art galleries, churches, amuse- 
ments, sports, parks and resorts; all these 
Philadelphia has in abundance. Her resi- 
dential sections are famed for their 
beauty and convenience to the city’s 
center. Comfortable homes are available 
within a great range of prices. 


Golf courses dot the landscape, the world’s 
greatest seashore resort is only an hour 
away, and beautiful mountain country is 
within easy reach. 


Send for «The Real Philadelphia,” a booklet you will enjoy reading, We will also be glad 

to send you any of the following booklets showing the advantages that Philadelphia offers 

your business: «‘Labor,”’ «‘Power,” “Transportation,” and “Distribution Efficiency Applied 
to Plant Location.” Address Department Y on your business letterhead. 
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carriers was essential to that of all indus- 
try. 


NE perfervid opponent of a rate in- 

crease, in fact, has gone so far as to 
demand a cut, declaring that the railroads 
are not in a serious financial plight and are 
not faced with an emergency, although ad- 
mitting that their earnings have declined 
and they need an increase in revenues. He 
contends, however, that a 15 per cent. in- 
crease in freight charges now would be in- 
consistent with the economic trend and 
with the reduction in commodity prices and 
would tend to reduce traffic, whereas what 
the roads need is greater volume in busi- 
ness. If this opponent would study where 
the railroad dollar goes, he might consist- 
ently recommend a reduction in taxation, 
which has for years been a growing bur- 
den. 

Topping all this opposition comes the 
proposal by railroad commissions of six 
western states that the I. C. C. dismiss 
the rate plea, because it is unauthorized 
to grant such an increase on a showing of 
a financial emergency alone. And the I. 
C. C., it seems, is prone to admit that it 
has some doubts on this score itself. 


EANWHILE the major downward 

Y= trend of weekly freight car loadings 
is apparently uninterrupted. For the week 
ending August 8 there was more than the 
‘usual seasonal decrease, with loadings of 
734,780 cars, against 757,293 cars in the 
preceding week. 

Upper berths are going to be lower—in 
cost. For many years the tariff has been 
80 per cent. of the lower berth rate, but 
so many have gone unoccupied recently 
that the I. C. C. has authorized the Pull- 
man Company to try the experiment of 
reducing the cost to 50 per cent. of the 
lower berth rate, beginning August 20, 
between Washington and Jersey City and 
New York, and between Chicago and St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 


AVIATION 


Lindberghs May Circle 
World. Another Record 
for Hawks. Air Mail 


Routes Consolidated. 


OLLOWED by the hearts of all the 
F wore the Lindberghs have reached 
Japan, or at least those northeastern 
most islands where the real vacation pre- 
sumably begins. It is reported that the 
“Flying Colonel’ will 
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around the world. Mrs. Lindbergh— 
dubbed the “Little Blue Goose” by the 
Eskimo women of Aklavik—continues to 
get along famously with the radio, while 
the Colonel does the piloting over one 
dangerous stretch after another, while the 
world literally holds its breath. 

The giant German flying boat—DO-X— 
after some further delay in Brazil, has 
gone to Port of Spain, Trinidad. The 
plane is journeying to the United States 
by easy stages—or perhaps “slow” would 
be more expressive, for it hasn’t been an 
easy journey. The “Graf Zeppelin” made 
a visit to London. Pangborn and Herndon 
have paid their fines for flying over Japan- 
ese fortifications, and that little matter is 
all ironed out. 

Hawks has made another record, this 
time in a hop from Chicago to New York 
in three hours and forty-six minutes, on 
the anniversary of his transcontinental 
record, Los Angeles to New York, in 
twelve hours and twenty-five minutes. 


NEW plane, built in Detroit, is 
£4 following in the wake of Parker 
Cramer’s ill-fated trip. So far nothing has 
been heard from Cramer since he left the 
Shetland Islands for the west coast of 
Norway, en route to Copenhagen via the 
Arctic. Captain von Gronau, German avia- 
tor, and his three companions, is reported 
as safely over the Greenland ice cap on 
his way to Chicago. It had been the hope 
of von Gronau to be the first to fly over 
the ice cap to demonstrate the feasibility 
of that route, but Parker Cramer, who 
made the jump from west to east, was 




















extend the trip wahead of him. 


3ringing the steamship “Bremen’s” mail 
to Boston from 700 miles at sea in seven 
hours, the airplane “New York” has set 
a new record for distance of flights from 
ship to shore. 


HE main trunk lines of the older air 

mail routes of the transcontinental 
system and the intermediate mail and pas- 
senger lines formerly operated by the 
United Aircraft & Transport Corporation 
have been consolidated into the recently 
incorporated United Air Lines. Frederick 
B. Rentschler was elected chairman of the 
board of this world’s largest airway oper- 
ating company, and P. G. Johnson, of the 
Boeing System, was made president (see 
page 24). The lines cover more than 
12,000,000 miles annually, with 120 air 
transport planes. 
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WASHINGTON 


Government’ Income for 

1930 Shows Drop. Income 

Taxes Off Half Billion 

Census Reports Increage 
in Females 


OSTS of tax collection were higher 
in the 1930 fiscal year than in the 


previous fiscal period—$1.40 per 
$100, against $1.13. With all its economiz- 
ing, the government was not able to off- 
set the drop of some $612,000,000 in collec- 
tions. Total receipts were $2,428,228.709 
in internal revenues, of which income 
taxes yielded $1,860,040,400, and miscel- 
laneous internal revenue $568,188,200. The 
former showed a drop of $550,218,700, and 
the latter, $61,698,246. The small loss in 
the latter item was due to the unusually 
heavy cigarette taxes—$358,915,100. 
Total internal revenue receipts in only 
two districts—Colorado and Virginia— 
showed increases for 1931. These two dis- 
tricts also showed gains in income taxes, 
Females have gained a bit in numbers 
over the males during the last ten years, 
which may be interesting to manufacturers 
of cosmetics and such-like. The Census 
Bureau reports that the total population 
of 122,775,046 for the country on April 1, 
1930, comprised 62,137,080 males and 60,- 
637,966 females. Thus the excess of males 
over females has been reduced to 1,499,114, 
as compared with the unseemly excess of 
2,090,242 in 1920. 


SHIPPING 


Merchandise Exports at 

Low Level. Dollar-Daw- 

son-Chapman Interests Bid 
for U. 8S. Lines 


lowest in seven years, with a total of 
$183,000,000, against $187,000,000 for 
June. Imports were $176,000,000, against 
$175,000,000 for June. The small increase 
in imports followed a series of declines 
since March. 
Compared with preceding months, the 
July figures show the following differences: 


Jive merchandise exports were the 


Month. Exports. Imports. Excess. 

TAD aia. 5ba8:050 $183,000,000 $175,000,000 — $8,000,000 
WORG! sinsiace 187,190,000 173,673,000 13,517,000 
DROS sisdsces 203,990,868 180,163,559 — 23,827,309 
PR, eeaceee 214,887,717 185,747,102 29,140,615 


Since Paul W. Chapman obtained the 
backing of the Dollar-Dawson interests, it 
has appeared likely that this group will be 
able to satisfy the requirements of the 
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This is a year when sales and advertising efforts are closely checked for results. 
Because results only count this is a year in which rotogravure is showing up favor- 
ably. ... Consider this. A new product was being introduced experimentally in 
a number of cities. Where rotogravure was used the returns from advertising so 
far outstripped other results that from now on only rotogravure will be used. Roto- 
gravure permitted the use of convincing pictures in the Dramatization of the product 
and brought results. For economical sales, use rotogravure—both for newspaper adver- 
tising and for direct mail. . .. For seventeen years Kimberly-Clark papers have been the 
standard for all types of rotogravure printing and for black and white and fine color 


work as well. Use rotogravure and a Kimberly-Clark paper for results that count. 


Kimberly-Clark @rporation 


ESTABLISHED 18782 Neenah, Wis. 
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Shipping Board and proceed with a com- 
plete reorganization of the United States 
Lines. So far there has been no decision, 
but it is believed that the fate of the lines 
which were sold to private ownership by 
the government for more than $16,000,000 
in 1929 will soon be settled. 

The principal feature of the Dollar-Daw- 
son-Chapman bid is understood to be a 
guarantee of seven round-trip transatlantic 
voyages each year for the “Leviathan” for 
a number of years, without government 
aid. 

American shipyards are building or had 
under contract to build for private ship- 
owners on July 1 last, 105 vessels, aggre- 
gating 358,904 gross tons, compared with 
121 vessels, aggregating 369,685 gross tons 
on June 1 of this year, according to the 
Department of Commerce report. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Cotton Estimate Up — 

Prices Down. The Row 

Over “Every Third Row.” 

Wheat for Silver. 

OTTON has had to take it coming 

C and going during the last fortnight. 

Along came the surprising bureau 

estimate of a 1931 crop of 15,584,000 bales, 

or 1,500,000 bales above the average of 

private estimates, which was followed by 

a drop of $7 a bale. Fortunately there 

had been a good bit of bearishness and 

considerable short selling before that re- 

port was released; so that the market was, 

in a measure, prepared and stabilized it- 
self after the first day. 

The second blow was the suggestion of 
the Farm Board, made in urgent wires to 
governors of fourteen cotton-producing 
states, that “every third row of cotton 
now growing” be plowed under. The hope 
was expressed that by this means 4,000,000 
bales would be destroyed. The Board 
might just as well have advocated that 
“every third” cotton grower be put under 
the sod. Costs have been paid on cotton 
now growing, and that’s a hard fact to get 
around in dealing with the individual 
grower—whether or not the Board will 
ever understand it. 

The Farm Board announced that it will 
advance to cotton co-operatives loans on 
the 1931 crop equivalent to 1 cent a pound 
less than the market price at the point of 
delivery. The loans will be made through 
the American Cotton Co-operative Asso- 
ciation. 

The decision represents a departure by 
the board, which last year granted loans on 
the basis of 90 per cent. of the value of 
spot cotton and in 1929 made a flat advance 
of 16 cents a pound. 


A CCORDING to the latest government 
+% forecast, the reduction in Spring 
wheat during July because of the drought 
in the Northwest has been more than offset 
by increased yields of Winter wheat in the 
Eastern and Southern states. The August 
1 forecast was for a 1931 wheat crop of 
893,582,000 bushels, an increase of 24,000,- 
000 bushels over the July 1 forecast, and 
3.5 per cent. above production in 1930. 

Spring wheat promises a production of 
156,000,000 bushels, against 251,000,000 
bushels in 1930. Winter wheat is esti- 
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mated at 775,180,000 bushels, the largest 
on record, and comparing with 1930 crop 
of 612,268,000 bushels. 

The August 1 report, compared with the 
July 1 report, reduces the prospective corn 
production by 193,000,000 bushels, oats by 
137,000,000 bushels, Spring wheat by 38,- 
000,000 bushels, and barley by 45,000,000 
bushels. 

The carry-over of domestic wheat in the 
United States on July 1 is reported as 
319,059,000 bushels, or 28,529,000 bushels 
more than was held on the same date last 
year. 

There is a ray of hope for wheat grow- 
ers in the inquiry from the Nationalist 
Government of China as to the amount of 
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American wheat available on credit terms 
for flood sufferers of the Yangtse River 
Valley, where 10,000,000 are said to be 
destitute. That is, there is a ray of hope 
when, along with this rather indefinite 
proposition, it is reported that Thomas D. 
Campbell, the man who grows wheat by 
the 100,000 acres, is about to give Presi- 
dent Hoover some ideas on swapping sur- 
plus American wheat for surplus Chinese 
silver. That looks like the most sensible 
proposal that has so far been made, for 
the Farm Board could repay some of its 
obligations to the Treasury in silver, and it 
wouldn’t cost the government any carrying 
charges. Mr. Campbell also has an idea 
to aid cotton—by shutting out imported 
jute and replacing burlap bags with cotton 
sacks. He would aid corn by shutting out 
imports from Argentina. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


The Governors of Texas 

and Oklahoma Conserve 

Oil. Bearish Statistics on 
Copper and Rubber. 


ETROLEUM — The - spectacular 
Provores of governors Murray of Okla- 

homa and Sterling of Texas have 
temporarily cut off two-fifths of the crude 
oil production of the United States. How- 
ever much we may deplore the means, we 
cannot but applaud the result which will 
lop off nearly 1,000,000 barrels from the 
daily output. With huge quantities of oil 
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Tilting of the slats ad- 
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A few dollars invested in 
Victoria Venetian Blinds will 
return many times that 
amount in the greater produc- 
tivity of your executive and 
clerical staff and—in customer 
good will. 


The outstanding beauty of 
design and mechanical ex- 
cellence of Victoria Vene- 
tians ensure your securing 
utmost value from your in- 
vestment. 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 
Blinds since 1894 
NORWALK, OHIO 

Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Analyze 
Your Business 


THE FUTURE of Business depends on the 
soundness and the rightness of the individual 
organization now. A complete analysis of your 
business may prove of incalculable value. 


Quite like a physician’s examination to guard 
your health, an expert study in detail of all 
operations in all departments of your business 
is directed toward determining any weakness 
and promptly applying the proper remedy. 


Safe and steady progress, unrestrained by 
doubt or fear, is best assured when an enter- 
prise is in a condition of proven health. 


Good Management considers Modern Accoun- 
tancy as the experienced diagnostician of bus- 
iness, because it analyzes and interprets 
conditions—and helps to lay the safe and sane 
foundation for the future health of business. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AnD AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON DALLAS HOUSTON NEW ORLEANS ST. PAUL 
ATLANTA DAVENPORT INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN ANTONIO 
BALTIMORE DAYTON JACKSON, MISS. OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM DENVER KALAMAZOO PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 
BOSTON DETROIT KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH TAMPA 
BUFFALO ERIE LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ME. TOLEDO 
CANTON FORT WAYNE LOUISVILLE PROVIDENCE TULSA 
CHICAGO FORT WORTH MEMPHIS READING WASHINGTON 
CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS MIAMI RICHMOND WHEELING 
CLEVELAND HARTFORD MILWAUKEE ROCHESTER WINSTON-SALEM 
COLUMBUS HUNTINGTON, MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS YOUNGSTOWN 
W.VA, 





























E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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in storage, carried in considerable part, no 
doubt, by bank loans, an end to the 
slaughtering of values was fervently to pe 
desired. 

With temporary martial law shutting of 
production in the rampant East Texas 
fields, the Texas Legislature has adopted 
a conservation measure which is pleasin 
to oil men. Control of production will he 
in the hands of the Railroad Commission, 
and it is estimated that the new act will 
cut the state’s production 20 per cent. 

COPPER—Surplus stocks of refined 
copper increased 26,943 tons in July, to a 
new high record of 440,417 tons, or 880,- 
834,000 pounds, according to the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

July shipments were only 69,465 tons, 
against 83,468 tons in June, and 117,992 
tons in July, 1930. Production declined in 
July to 96,408 tons, against 98,275 tons in 
June, and 123,179 tons in July, 1930. 

RUBBER—The gross August ship- 
ments from Malaya are estimated at about 
44,000 tons, against 43,600 tons in July, 
and 39,300 tons in June. These continued 
heavy shipments from production areas 
forced rubber futures below 5 cents a 
pound in New York for the first time in 
the history of trading. Production costs 
are estimated at from 9 to 11 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Agreement on Germany’s 
Current Debts. Britain’s 
“Equal Sacrifice for All” 
Plan. Revolution in Cuba. 


r : YHE work of pulling Germany out of 
her financial muddle goes on. And 
it is work. Perhaps when the his- 

tory of this crisis can be written the world 

will give recognition to the men who have 
literally sweat blood during gruelling 
hours of prolonged conferences. 

Recent developments have been the 
recommendation of a revision of repara- 
tions by the Wiggin committee of ten 
banking nations gathered at Basle. The 
consortium of Germany’s foreign creditors, 
also at Basle, has signed an agreement to 
prolong for six months the $1,200,000,000 
of short-term credits — the immediate 
stumbling block to recovery. Berlin finan- 
ciers have suggested that a plan be 
worked out for the repayment of short- 
term credits in three years. 

The Wiggin report strongly urges a 
political truce “on a basis of sympathetic 
co-operation and mutual confidence,” and 
demands that external obligations, both 
private and public, no longer be permitted 
to increase “in snowball fashion.” There 
is more than a hint that Germany must 
henceforth economize—balance budgets 
and cut expenditures. 

No little encouragement in the ultimate 

soundness of the German position has been 

given by the stinging defeat of the re- 
actionaries in the Prussian plebiscite, 
which failed by 3,500,000 votes—a pro- 
nounced victory for Chancellor Bruening. 
The Reichsbank has continued to gain 
gold and bullion, while note circulation has 
dropped 138,288,000 marks, and the re- 
serve ratio at 39.7 is virtually at the legal 
level. Which explains the bank’s ability 
to reduce its rate from 15 to 10 per cent. 
German business is reported as more 

















optimistic. The official view is said to be 
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that the credit crisis will soon pass into 
the background, to be replaced by the 
problems of long-overdue constitutional and 
administrative reforms. Experts estimate 
that a fusion of all North German states 
would reduce public expenditures by one- 
fifth. 

Despite the crisis, Germany’s exports 
spurted in July, when there was a surplus 
of $69,000,000 over imports. The export 
surplus for the first seven months of 1931 
totals nearly $300,000,000, against a sur- 
plus of only $360,000,000 for all of 1930. 

The British Labor Government, through 
Prime Minister MacDonald and the econ- 
omy committee, has brought forward its 
“equal sacrifices for all” plan. Among the 
proposals, long awaited, is a general 10 
per cent. tariff on imports for revenue pur- 
poses. It is estimated that this tariff, re- 
pugnant to free-trade ministers but re- 
garded as “a temporary departure from 
orthodox fiscal policy,” will yield $225,- 
000,000. 

Four additional proposals include: First, 
temporary suspension of the sinking fund 
on national debt; second, a special tax on 
securities with fixed interest; third, in- 
creased contributions to unemployment in- 
surance, from industry and workers, with 
or without reductions of payments to bene- 
ficiaries; fourth, voluntary conversion of 
war loans to lower rate of interest. 

Britain’s foreign trade in July showed 
imports of £30,960,000 greater than ex- 
ports. Exports of British products were 
£34,250,000; re-exports, foreign goods, 
£4,930,000; total exports, £39,180,000; 
imports, £70,140,000. The largest sur- 
plus of imports in any month since the war 
was £82,543,136, in January, 1919. 

Down in Cuba revolution has been more 
or less flaming. Reports have been con- 
flicting from day to day; but American 
sugar interests are said to be unconcerned 
over the outcome, maintaining that the 
Chadbourne plan is not menaced and that 
nothing can happen to further decrease 
the value of investments in sugar pro- 
duction in Cuba. There may be as much 
irony as truth in the latter statement—or 


tice versa. 


CANADA 


Chicago Capital Seeks 

Power and Pulp Rights in 

Canada. Larger Wheat 

Carry-Over. 

LANS for the investment of $30,- 

000,000 in water power developments 

are reported from Winnipeg. These 

contemplate establishment of pulp and 

paper mills, and building a railway line 

north from Gypsumville to Grand Rapids, 

thence to the railway at Churchill. The 

proposed plan would involve the develop- 

ment of a huge power project either on the 

Dauphin River or at Grand Rapids. 

Thomas J. McManus has been represent- 

ing important Chicago interests in the 
negotiations. 

Canada’s total carry-over of wheat at 
the end of the crop year, July 31, including 
grain stored in United States ports or 
afloat, was 140,179,945 bushels, of which 
133,381,633 bushels were stored in Can- 
ada. The wheat stored in Canada com- 
pares with 111,094,912 at the end of the 
1930 crop year, and 104,383,221 at the end 
of the 1929 crop year. 











WHEN CAREFUL SELECTION 


advantage offered. 


C. A. L. PURMORT, President 


Because, at all times, and especially today, such 
men are vitally interested in the quality of what 
they buy, as well as the price which they pay. 


Buying insurance as carefully as they buy any- 
thing else of equal importance, they choose = 
CENTRAL policies for their safety, for their 30% oy 
fair adjustments and prompt settlements, and Since 

for that attractive dividend. They know values 

in protection and they welcome the economic 
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IS VITAL TO SATISFACTION 





Most good business men are checking insurance values and 

costs. Why not check up on what CENTRAL offers youP 

Write our home office, addressing Department FM—or use 

the coupon below. CENTRAL policies are written through 
local agents. 
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AL_LENTRAL 
MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 








I want to know about Central Insurance, Central protection, 
and Central’s cost-reducing dividend. FM 
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FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND TORNADO 


INSURANCE FOR SELECT RISKS 











1931 EARNINGS 
AHEAD OF 1930 


A list of dividend paying stocks 
of companies whose _half- 
yearly earnings exceed dividend 
payments and show increases 
over similar 1930 period. 


Ask for list No. B-64 





McCLURE, JONES & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Members New York Curb Exch. 


115 Broadway New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-7500 




















“‘Your Other Business”’ 


How the management of your investments is 
subject to the same laws of success as any 
business or professional activity is discussed in 
our book “Your Other Business.” 

This book is for distribution to substantial in- 
vestors who are interested in the principles of 
investment counsel. 

Your request for a copy on your letterhead will 
bring this book to you without any obligation. 


“ «Department F-7 ~ “ 


Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Lubrication 
Leaders 


HEN one company supplies the 

lubrication and the lubricating 
equipment extensively used in twenty- 
three great national industries, it may 
be stated conservatively that this 
company is ‘“‘great’’—and well estab- 
lished. 


This is what the Alemite Corporation 
is doing today. Alemite is accepted 
as America’s leading exponent of 
smooth-running machinery. And, just 
like three other equally outstanding 
subsidiaries of Stewart-Warner, it is 
piling up strength—prestige—stability 
—for its parent company. 


Copy of latest financial report and 
list of products manufactured will be 
mailed to any address upon applica- 
tion. 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 


1826 Diversey Parkway 
and subsidiaries 
Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp’n 
of Canada, Ltd. 
The Alemite Corp’n 
The Bassick Co. 
The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n 


Chicago 
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Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read the 
Bache Keview, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the commer- 
cial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months 
without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Motor Makers Ready for Upturn 


Factories Co-operating With Dealers— 
Field Stocks Reduced to New Low 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


ALL SALES PLANS—In the dull 

season, the automotive industry is 
steadfastly preparing for better things, and 
in the face of discouraging conditions is 
putting additional steam behind its sales 
effort. One of the results of this deter- 
mination is the reduction of current inven- 
tories to a new all-time low level; the 
other is the building up of new sales poli- 
cies and the intensification of methods al- 
ready long in use. 

In the period between June 1 and Aug- 
ust 1, the industry melted stocks of new 
cars in dealers’ hands to the extent of 30,- 
000 units, bringing the stocks on hand 
August 1 to 268,000. This is the lowest 
total recorded in many years—certainly 
since the industry reached volume pro- 
duction as a normal condition. It is true 
that the reduction in the Summer did not 
equal that of last year at the same time, 
but the stocks on hand at the beginning 
of the summer season this year were many 
thousands below those of a year ago and 
the performance is all the more striking 
on this account. August 1, 1930, there 
were 344,000 new cars on hand, which 
had been reduced from 417,000 two months 
earlier. It is safe to say that the present 
time finds the dealers with the most 
drastically reduced inventories of current 
models that they have ever had in stock. 

Development of new sales plans and 
continuing emphasis on older systems are 
characteristic of the times. Graham- 
Paige has set a new standard for factory 
co-operation with dealers by matching 
every new salesman put on the retail staff 
with one carried on the factory pay-roll. 
This is a radical step and marks the ex- 
tent to which some of the manufacturers 
are at last working with their dealer or- 
ganization in developing man-power on the 
sales firing line. Obviously, the factory 
in this case will have the advantage of the 
closest kind of supervision of the sales- 
men in its own employ and there will be 
opportunity for making valuable compari- 
sons between the records of the factory- 
salesmen and the dealer-salesmen. The 
plan is still too new to have established 
records, but if it works out as well as the 
Graham-Paige officials expect it to, it is 
probable that there will be a definite ex- 
tension of it by other makers. Just at 
present, the industry is watching develop- 
ments, and comment is withheld by prin- 
cipal sales executives. 

Schools for salesmen are the general 
rule, but the present curriculum is along 
new lines in that it represents a more de- 
tailed and a more nearly standard course 
than has been the case. Over a period, 
there has been developed a series of actual 
lessons, which the retail men are required 
to learn and to demonstrate their ac- 
quaintance with by means of written ex- 
aminations. It is generally known that 
the average retail salesman finds himself 
at a disadvantage with the seller of a used 


car who appears in the guise of the pros- 
pective buyer of a new one. A chief end 
of the present systems of education is to 
keep clearly in the salesman’s mind that 
he has a car to sell and that the buying 
of a used car must not be permitted to 
assume its usual undue importance in the 
discussion. 


ACTORY AND DEALER ON 

MORE FAVORABLE CASH BASIS 
—Retrenchment along every line has re- 
sulted in materially improving the cash 
position of some of the motor companies 
and reports from the factories indicate 
that this same policy is working out to 
the advantage of distributor and dealer. 
It has been found possible, in time of sales 
stress, to conserve assets and continue in 
business on a greatly lowered volume 
basis. An outstanding example, among 
the manufacturers, is General Motors, 
which in the first half was able to show 
cash and securities amounting to $245,- 
856,668, compared with $179,037,071 at the 
end of 1930. Moreover, net earnings 
available for common stock dividends 
amounted to $1.22 per share, as against 
$1.17 for the corresponding period in the 
previous year. Total assets showed a gain 
of close to $62,000,000 for the six months 
period—$1,357,747,751, compared with $1,- 
315,813,069 at the end of last December. 
This favorable showing was accompanied 
by a decrease in inventories to $113,624,- 
349, from $136,298,891. 

Although there will be twenty well 
known makes of American cars on view 
at the Paris salon in October, there will 
be no General Motors products among 
them. The big corporation continues its 
absence from the French show, in protest 
against the rule that space for American 
cars is to be allotted only after other na- 
tions have made their selections. The Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of .Commerce 
authorities is understood to be in negotia- 
tion with the French show officials to se- 
cure equal consideration. In the mean- 
time, General Motors will put on its own 
show in Paris next month. 


AXES CONSTITUTE ELEMENT 

OF SALES RESISTANCE — Fig- 
ures showing that motor vehicle property 
pays taxes twelve times as heavy as those 
on rural real estate and seven times as 
heavy as those on urban real estate are 
viewed with increasing concern by the 
automotive industry. The actual facts are 
that the total tax on a car, over a seven- 
year period, amounts to 101.1 per cent. of 
its value. This compares with 16.8 per 


cent. for urban land and 10.3 per cent. for 
improved farm land. On the basis of the 
1930 tax, the automobile would pay 128.3 
per cent. of its average value, compared 
with 16.8 per cent. for urban land and 11 
per cent. for farm land during a similar 
seven-year period. 
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Inventions 


More Uses for Steel and Aluminum—Continuous 
Typewriting — Electric Eye Scores Again 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


TEEL STORES 250 TONS.—Here’s 
S something new in the storage of bulk 
materials. A new type of silo recently 
erected in Philadelphia is said to give 
larger storage volume for the area of 
ground covered than anything previously 
achieved. The reason: It’s made of inter- 
locking steel piling of a new design, which 
gives a wall approximately half the thick- 
ness of previous walls of this type. 

The new silo can be put together in a 
hurry, almost regardless of weather con- 
ditions, yet is thoroughly substantial—suf- 
ficiently so to accommodate 250 tons of 
material. After the base ring is placed 
and the first pile set up, each subsequent 
pile is simply raised high enough to en- 
gage the interlock of the adjacent pile, 
then dropped into place. There are no 
bolts or rivets except at top and bottom 
and in the hoops which are slipped over 
the whole... . / Another advantage: The silo 
can easily be taken down and moved to 
another location. Its first use has been for 
coal storage. 


ATENTS FOR ALL TO USE.- 

Speaking of new uses for steel. A new 
highway guard, to keep speeding auto- 
mobiles from going off the road on curves, 
is made of steel plates bolted to steel 
columns or posts. The design is patented 
but can be used by steel erectors and fab- 
ricators everywhere because the patent 
rights are held by the American Institute 
of Steel Construction. . This is the 
second time the Institute has taken out 
patents so that free use of an idea would 
be possible. The other case was battledeck 
flooring, previously mentioned in this de- 
partment. 


ONTINUOUS TYPEWRITER 
FEED.—Continuous feeding of mate- 
rials to machines long ago proved how 
much labor it can save in factories. The 
principle is bound to be more and more 
recognized in offices in the next few years. 
A recent development is a pair of attach- 
ments which can be coupled on to any 
standard typewriter to transfer it into a 
continuous-feed machine for making out 
invoices, customers’ statements, bills of 
lading, labels and the like. There is no 
reason why even letters of a not too per- 
sonal nature cannot be written in this way. 
The two devices are a feeder, which will 
accommodate some 200  perforated-edge 
forms, and a platen with projecting pins 
which engage the perforations. This platen 
is, of course, substituted for the regular 
typewriter platen. 


AIL SORTING PROCESSES.—In 
the latter part of the last century, 
a man named Harrison conceived a revo- 
lutionary idea in mail sorting. He hung 
postal bags, open, from malleable iron 


racks holding labels indicating the names 
of different post offices. Simple as it was, 


this idea made modern mail trains and 
post office service possible; it is still 
in use. 


A younger man found Harrison making 
his racks in a barn, saw the possibilities 
of the idea, “sold” the idea to postal 
authorities all over the country. Before 
his death, the Harrison rack was in vir- 
tually every post office and mail car in 
the United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico 
and the American possessions. 


Since this younger man was my father, 
I find myself particularly interested in 
the latest development in mail sorting in 
post offices, recently demonstrated. It is 
for delivering sacks of mail to the proper 
outgoing mail cars in large railroad term- 
inals. And once more a novel use has 
been found for the “electric eye.” Sacks 
are placed on containers on an overhead 
monorail; each tray has a photo electric 
tube and relay; from each mail car a ray 
of light shines (on a different plane and 
at a different angle from those of other 
cars). As each mail sack reaches its 
proper car the beam of light does its work, 
and the sack of mail is dropped in front 
of the car door. 

Quite a contrast to the revolutionary 
methods of the 1880’s! 


LUMINUM FOR CARS.—What’s a 

fiftieth of an inch worth? It may be 
worth a lot to any office which uses thou- 
sands of indicator cards in card files, West- 
ern Electric Company has found. For 
paper cards with celluloid covered tabs 
one of its engineers recently substituted 
aluminum cards. Altogether 260 feet of 
filing space will be saved, and some $11,000 
on replacement cost. 


ELEGRAPHICS.—An interesting use 

of revolution counters, familiar in 
factories, is being made by automobile 
dealers who sell cars that have free wheel- 
ing. A revolution meter is installed to 
count the number of turns of the crank 
shaft, and the prospect is able to see for 
himself just how much less work the en- 
gine does because of free wheeling. .. . 
Something which few people realize: the 
new dirigible Akron is covered entirely 
with cotton. ... A new “non-skid” safety 
flooring is made in sections as large as 
6 feet by 20 feet. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Fores, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items which appear 
in his department, or for any related infor- 
mation that may mean $ and ¢ to a reader 
or his company. 
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Lead Men 


in business through 


LAW 


STUDY AT HOME 


Look around you—the law-trained man is a leader. 
Not only does a knowledge of law give you the key 
to the right move in business but it makes you a 
leader of men instead of a follower. The whole intricate 
structure of business is based on law. Everywhere, 
you find law-trained men filling the high executive 

itions. Go to school at home—study law nights— 
Follow in the footsteps of great men. You can do it 
if you will. 

What Does $10,000.00 a Year 
Require of You? 

Answer that question yourself in light of these facts. 
“*In looking over the field,’’ writes a prominent Eastern 
manufacturer, “‘I find that nearly all the positions 
commanding a salary of $10,000.00 or more are filled 
by men who have studied law.”’ Many great corpora- 
tions, for instance the C. & N. W. Ry. Co., Inter- 
national Paper Co., Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Packard Motor Co., Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., are headed by men of 
legal training. Whether you're in a large or small 
company or your own business, you need a practical 
knowledge of law. 

Fit yourself at home—in spare time. LaSalle will 
guide you step by step. Full law course leading to 
LL. B. or shorter business law training. All text ma- 
terial including fourteen volume Law Library. Cost 
low. Terms easy. Write today for our valuable 64-page 
book ‘‘Law Training for Leadership’”’—free. Act now. 


== === Find Yourself Through LaSalle ——_—_—= 


LaSalle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 9364-LR Chicago 
I would welcome your salary-increas- 
ing plan, together with copy of ‘‘Law 
Training for Leadership,”’ all without 
obligation. 


(C) Law: Degree of LL.B. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: 


If moreinterested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 
O Business Management 









O Modern Salesmanship me 
Higher Accountancy O Expert Bookkeeping 
Traffic Management O Business Corre- 
Railway Station Mgmt. len 


+ 
o< 
Commercial Law Oo 
ndustrial Management ( Commercial Spanish 
Modern Foremanship oO}! 








oO} 

oO 

oF 

Beaking and Finance 
Oo! 

Oo} 





PD a 5.5.6:5:0 5.6000 440006695600600000446s Rae ed ENS ee 
Present Position........ ecccece Cccceccceccccccccs eee 
DIOR. 2:00:06: 004.040400406008420806060008 ooescccce 





**§5,000 to 
$1,000,000” 


Write for 
your copy of 
the above—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


Div. 
ae 











29-1 Babson Park, Mass. 
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Odd Lots 


Buyers of Odd Lots receive 
the same courteous and pains- 
taking attention as large buyers. 


We are always willing to give 
our opinion in reply to inquiries 
pertaining to investments. 

Copy of our interesting book- 
let which explains the many 
advantages of Odd Lot Trad- 
ing furnished on request. 





Ask for F. 488 


100 Share Lots 


ohn Muir & (0 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 


Branch Offices 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 




















ATE: 


An Outstanding 
Bargain Stock 


We are advising the immediate purchase of a low- 
priced stock which, in our opinion, is such an out- 
standing bargain that it may be expected to appre- 
ciate far more percentage-wise than most securities. 
This stock should be bought by all investors who 
desire to recover losses quickly or profit 
stantially from the next stock market advance. 


Let us sketch briefly the profit possibilities con- 
tained in this low-priced issue. If this stock is 
purchased now and held only until its price of 
last March is reached, it wal return the holder 
a profit of approximately 43%. If held until the 
1930 high is touched, the profit will be 122%. 
When the 1929 high is reached, the profit will 
amount to 186%. 


And, best of all, this is a stock which we believe 
will duplicate its 1929 h, simply because the 
company is now securing 8% of all business done 
in its industry, is under the best of sponsorship, 
may be included in a huge merger, and is planning 
important reductions in costs to stimulate earnings. 





sub- 


Full details relative to this bargain stock will be 
sent to you free upon request. Simply address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 244, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 























Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful at- 
tention. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 


Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request 


Gijsnoim @ Garman 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


T the time of this writing the 
A stock market has not made any 

significant move to invalidate the 
theory that it is in a zone of accumula- 
tion. Oils have tended to confirm the 
idea that a start has been made on a 
major recovery, and the basis for the 
excellent behavior of this group is seen 
in the drastic production curtailment. 
Overproduction has been the root of all 
evil in the oil industry for the last year 
or two. There has been no lack of 
demand for petroleum products, even in 
a period of acute industrial depression. 
With the better balancing of production 
and consumption, firmer prices are being 
realized already, and the oil share mar- 
ket is apparently on the way to dis- 
counting a restoration of more normal 
profit margins for leading companies. 

It is not possible to point to signs of 
fundamental improvement in factors 
affecting the majority of other groups 
of stocks, but as regards the rails, which 
have been the weakest, the speculative 
attitude toward them might be changed 
very quickly if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission grants a substantial rate 
increase. Average price of transporta- 
tion stocks is still hovering perilously 
close to the bear market lows, with a 
number of important issues going into 
new low ground from time to time. On 
the other hand, the utility and industrial 
groups are well above the support 
points of last June, and the stabilization 
of prices, irrespective of three months’ 
outpouring of bearish news, is a tenta- 
tive indication of a sold-out speculative 
position and a willingness on the part of 
investment interests to absorb offerings 
for long term holding. 


RDINARILY, the market commands 
higher prices between September 
and December than in August, but 
seasonal trends are unreliable, and 





closer attention should be given to the 


Prices Hesttate Indecisively as 


Trade Volume Fails to Improve 
By EDWARD L. BARNES 


performance of the market itself. Until 
technical action becomes more positive, 
a rather conservative position is sug- 
gested, except perhaps in the oils where 
the indications are that final lows have 
been seen. Our feeling with respect to 
rails is that they will score a smart trad- 
ing recovery some time between now 
and the rate decision, anticipating the 
granting of at least part of the requested 
15 per cent. advance in rates, but that 
any such recovery will invite active 
profit-taking and be followed by a slow 
dragging market unless vigorous re- 
covery in industrial activity is also pres- 
ent. A rate increase alone will not be 
outstandingly or permanently bullish. 


i in month of September rounds out 
a two years’ bear market, and so far 
as the time element is concerned, a 
reversal of major proportions should not 
be far distant, but the present economic 
sickness is not yielding readily to experi- 
mental cures. The world faces a Winter 
of maladjusted prices destructive of 
normal corporate profits and conducive 
of restricted investment returns. This 
may spell a delayed start: for security 
prices in their normal operation of dis- 
counting future business recovery. It is 
to be emphasized, however, that most 
stocks at going prices allow little or 
nothing for average earning power 
under reasonably active trade conditions, 
and that those who buy outright into 
sound companies and ignore intermedi- 
ate swings should, in the course of a 
year or so, have good reason for con- 
gratulating themselves for the courage 
exercised in trying times like the 
present. 

The present volume of business and 
the low level of corporate earning 
power does not merit much optimism 
over the chances of an important “Fall 
rise” in stocks. 

—August 20, 1931. 
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Wall S treet 


POINTERS 


aging performance of late. A brisk 
rally took place with a suddenness 
which surprised many observers. The 
leaders were the merchandising and chain 
stocks, the steel, chemicals, auto accessory 
and radio groups. There were practically 
no groups which failed to respond to the 
stimulus of the quick reversal of the down- 
ward movement in evidence since the top 
of the Hoover moratorium rally. Those 
which performed least satisfactorily were 
the leather, rail equipment, silk, sugar, 
textiles, paper and rayon groups. 
Merchandising issues in particular have 
been strong, stimulated by the better show- 
ing made in the first half of 1931, as com- 
pared with 1930. These results are indica- 
tive of a more closely co-ordinated control 
and better managerial efficiency and, with 
prospects of a permanent turn in commod- 
ity prices, these issues should be among 
the first to improve on their 1930 results. 
Such leading issues as Grand Union, Safe- 
way, Kroger, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea, 
Dominion Stores, First National Stores, 
Sears Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, Wool- 
worth, Kresge, W. T. Grant, and J. C. 
Penney should prove attractive at current 
levels for a six months’ period. 


[is market has given a most encour- 


S AFEWAY is one of the country’s lead- 
ing grocery chains and subsequent to 
its merger with McMarr will be the second 
largest unit (in point of sales volume) 
in the United States. The trend of earn- 
ings of this chain has been most satisfac- 
tory, profits rising from $746,000 in 1923 
to $6,147,000 in 1929, equal in the latter 
year to $8.67 on the 643,000 shares of 
common stock then outstanding. In 1930 
earnings were adversely affected by trade 
depression and inventory adjustments, and 
profits declined to $3,749,000, equal to $4.82 
per share. Although the $5 dividend was 
not covered in 1930, the company was 
justified in dipping into surplus in view 
of the strong balance sheet position. As 
of December 31, 1930, Safeway had $3,124,- 
000 in cash and working capital of $17,- 
519,000. 

In most instances, when a merger is 
consummated future earning power is capi- 
talized rather liberally, and per: share earn- 
ings do not reflect anticipated ‘economies 
for a considerable period of time. How- 
ever, such does not seem to be the case 
with Safeway, for while it reported $2.61 
per share for the first six months of 1931, 
the earnings of Safeway and MacMarr 
combined, on the basis of the new capital- 
ization, was $2.58 a share. Hence the 
probable earnings of $6 a share for 1931, 
and possibilities of still further economies 
to be effected, we believe that Safeway 
at current levels possesses considerable 
investment merit. 


‘ this group. It 


te" attractive speculation is Cen- 
tury Ribbon Mills, selling currently 
at $5 per share. There are but 100,000 
shares of common stock outstanding, senior 
to which is an issue of $1,153,200 preferred 
stock. Earnings on the common were equal 
to 60 cents a share for the first six months 
of 1931, compared with 8 cents, 23 cents, 
and 42 cents for the corresponding period 
in three previous years, respectively. 

Not only is the stock appraised modestly 
at current market levels on earnings, but 
the balance sheet reveals net current assets 
of $11.46 per share after deducting both 
current liabilities of $1,073,000 and pre- 
ferred stock of $1,153,000. Further, to 
this should be added plant account, which 
is carried on the books at $19.96 per share. 
In the past four years the company has 
retired $365,000 of its preferred stock and 
reduced notes payable from $1,090,000 to 
$250,000. Therefore on both earnings and 
balance sheet position, Century Ribbon 
Mills seems undervalued and provides ex- 
cellent speculative opportunities for those 
who can afford to undertake a more than 
average risk of principal. 


i Bin agricultural implement stocks, on 

the other hand, are not so favorably 
situated, fundamentally, as the merchan- 
dising issues. In fact, the recent omission 
of the dividend by Deere & Co., and the 
continued decline in the price of wheat has 
been reflected in the further weakness of 
is pertinent to enquire 
whether fundamentals are such as to permit 
more than a cyclical recovery, following 
the protracted decline marketwise that has 
taken place in these issues since 1929. The 
experience of the industry subsequent to 
the depression of 1921 may throw light 
on this question. 

In 1920, a banner year for agricultural 
implement manufacturers, the total value 
of products manufactured, helped to no 
small degree by installment sales, was 
$537,000,000. The farmer was hard hit in 
1921, the decline in agricultural prices 
being unduly severe. Implement manufac- 
turers found themselves with substantial 
receivables, on which collections were very 
slow. The decline in the value of agri- 
cultural implements manufactured to $328,- 
000,000 in 1921 and $210,000,000 in 1922 
was a natural sequence to these circum- 
stances. While a sharp gain was registered 
in 1923, it was not until 1929 that the 
1920 production levels of the industry were 
exceeded. 

On the basis of 1921 experience, there- 
fore, it seems likely that no substantial 
recovery will take place in this industry 
for at least two years and that the peak 
production of 1929 will not be exceeded 
for some time to come. 
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Shrewd investors 


BUY 


in times like these 


Lo bond prices and 
liberal yields are char- 
acteristic of the times. Wise 
investors are taking advan- 
tage of such opportunities. 
Those who wait may have 
to pay more and receive less 
return on their money. 


Associated Gas and Electric 
Company Debenture Bonds 
now yielding over 6%, have 
outstanding investment 
merit as proved by a com- 
parison with similar bonds 
of 15 other leading utility 
companies. This comparison 
is based on tests used by ex- 

ert investors in evaluating 
Coeds. 


For a copy write for Folder J-1 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York City 




















UNITED 


FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


A holding company 

which controls United 

States Electric Power 
Corporation and 
American Founders 


Corporation. 


W 
































WETSEL 


Market Bureau, Inc. 
Counselors to Investors 


341 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Write for FREE copies of our 
bulletin, ‘Market Action,” for 
the next three weeks. 
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Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
834 $38 
4,153 21 
2,402 94 
1,258 42 
653 24 
691 29 
2,474 55 
600 129 
1,656 43 
600 26 
1,061 20 
770 82 
10,155 16 
Pst 39 
1,830 66 
450 138 
17,973 144 
3,077 33 
400 81 
8,865 61 
3,582 24 
2,000 32 
589 31 
2,422 268 
823 229 
2,691 54 
188 84 
843 56 
2,563 137 
Zz 258 28 
446 43 
2,098 14 
3,200 144 
4,373 37 
770 68 
740 94 
252 42 
5,000 7 
244 24 
977 54 
512 16 
194 201 
277 5 
1.123 45 
1,800 50 
7,655 50 
1,174 123 
362 31 
4,415 26 
1,000 12 
341 68 
11,684 20 
1,037 30 
34,011 6 
11 457 37 
1,733 43 
2,113 i 
4,743 32 
2, 530 34 
"500 154 
1,000 29 
6, 205 8 
504 63 
516 217 
1,689 96 
1,050 39 
3,502 22 
11 066 31 
2,261 63 
894 17 
1,877 25 
1,511 135 
239 43 
100 49 
730 18 


Earns 


1930 


$6.32 
0.15 
9.77 
2.86 
3.02 
3.24 
8.08 
5.44¢ 
1.04 
4.16 
Nil 
1.41 
0.60 
0.03 
3.77 
6.24 
10.44 
8.56 
Nil 
2.07 
1.42 
Nil? 
3.41° 
12.86 
7.58 
1.02 
5.43? 


1.94 
7.45 
2.32 
5.52 
0.56 
5.26 
5.12 
7.698 
7.25 
4.228 
1.50 
3.35 


6.16¢ 
6.64* 
10.95 
Nil® 
Nil 
3.47 
4.44 
Nil 
2.31 
0.05 
11.15 
0.41 
1.76 
2.03 
0.61 
5.06 
5.04 
Nil? 
0.05 
4.86 
4.59 
Nil* 
Nil 


4.048 
9.10 
3.60 
1.10 
6.03 
4.64 


8.84 
5.32 
2.86 
1.07 


6.37 
Nil 
4.289 


“Including prices on old stock. 


ended April 30. 


November 30. 


common stock. 


Earns, 


Forbes Stoek Guide 


1931 


m=months 
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0.03, 6 m 
Nil, 3 m 
1.62, 6 m 


(a) Partly extra. 
est Year ended June 30. 


v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. (s) 


(w) 9 months. 


Div. 

NN. ¥;, S:. E. Rate 
Pat KeGUcttOt oases casas $4.50a 
Alleghany Corp. .......... Ne 
Allied Chemical........... 6 
Allis Chalmers....sscccsss 2 
American Bank Note...... 3a 
American Brake Shoe...... 2.40 
PARETICAN CAR. 6 o.60cieic.ccsks 5a 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 1 
Amer. & Foreign Power.... 
Americal 100. cicccccisccss 3 
American International..... : 
Amer. Locomotive......... 1 
American Radiator......... 0.60 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ te 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 2 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 
Amer. Te. @ Tel. ..c05.2. 9 
American Tobacco “B”..... 6a 
Amer. Woolen ............ » 
Anaconda Copper.......... 1.56 
Andes Copper............. ne 
Armour of Hil. “‘A”...... oe 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 


Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 


Atlantic Coast Line........ 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4v 
Baldwin Locomotive ....... ee 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 5 
oS a. gdh area mE 
Beechnut Packing.......... 3 
Bendix Aviation........... 1 
Bethlehem Steel........... “2 
Borden Company.......... 3z 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 4 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5 
BREOWE SHOR 3s. s she aes-cs 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.50a 
Bush “Ternimal.. wc... 2.50 
California Packing......... 2 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 3 
i a Se ee eee 6 
Celotex Company.......... ne 
Cerro Ge Pasco... ....40.. 1 
Chesapeake Corp. ......... 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. z 
Childs Company «....0600.. 2 
CBryaler GCOPR. sic iciicices 
SS oie 7a 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... i 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commonwealth & Southern. 0.40 


Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 


Continental Can .......... 2.50 
Continental Motors........ = 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... ; 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 4a 
OL ae = 
Cuban American Sugar..... 
Bg bo) i: 
Davison Chemical.......... sed 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 4 
Diamond Match........... 1 
DR BE a ckinrenedieecasiee 4 
Du Pont de Nemours..... 4 
Eastman Kodak’. ....c. ce. 8a 
Blec. Atto-Lite. o.oo... .s 6 
Electric Power & Light.... 1 
PEER eo eclcns ac cas asses ae 
Foster Wheeler............ Z 
Poundatwon Co. ....6c esas - 
Preeport Texas... 06606 ces 5 


(x) 8 months only. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 


57- 


355- 


22; 


5: 
65; 


200- 26; 
160- 34: 
63- 30; 


’20-’30* 
’29-’30 
24-30 
’20-'30* 
25-30 
°27-'30 


= 927~'30 
; °25-30 
; °25-30 
; 27-30 
; 722-30 
; ’23-'30 
; °29-30 
; ’29-’30 
 °22030* 
; ’22-’30 
; ’22-30 
; °24-’30* 
; 20-30 
; °24-30* 
; ’28-’30 
; '25-30 
2 925—30 
; 24-30 
; '22-30 
; °23-'30* 
; 28-30 


; ’29-30 
; 723-30 
; 22-30 
; 23-30 
; 729-’30 
; '23-’30 
; °25-’30* 
; 23-30 
; °24-’30 
; 26-30 
; 29-30" 
; 25" 


; °26-30 
; 26-30 
; °22-’30 
; ’26-’30 
; °20-’30 
; 27-30 
; *22-’30* 
; 22-30 
; 24-30 
; 725-’30 
; *22-"30* 
; ’20-'30* 


’26-30* 
"25-30 
°29-’30 
°23-'30* 


; °20-’30 


22-30 
’21-’30 


; °26-’30 
; °21-’30 
; 21-’30 
; °29-’30 


; 20-'30* 
; ’20-’30 
; °22-’30 
; °19-’30* 
; 28-30 
; °22-"30* 


; *22-’30 
; 28-30 
; 2-0 


0; ’23-'30 


20; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
Partly estimated. 


; °29-'30 
; °23-’30 


26-30 


FORBES 


for 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


10934- 7034 
1234- 24 
18234-10234 
4234- 18% 
6234- 33 
38 - 25% 
12934- 885% 
3834- 14 
5134- 21% 
3154- 18% 
26 - 9% 
3034- 13% 


20134-15614 
13234-1021 
11%- 5% 
4314- 1834 
19%4- 9 
4y%- 1% 
2954- 16% 
20334-13234 
120 - 78 
2354- 11% 
29514-10144 


29%- 9% 
877%- 43% 
141%4- 5% 
62 - 44% 
25%4- 14% 
7036- 34% 
76%4- 47 

6934- 53% 
1293%- 99 

4514- 3234 
32%4- 19% 
oS 


53 - 20% 
45 - 29% 
131%4- 51% 
1434- 5% 
30%- 14 
54%- 27% 
46%4- 27 
8%- 3% 
3334- 14% 
2534- 12% 
170-133 


23 95% 
157%4- 107% 
102° - 45% 
23 - 14% 
7834- 6134 
107 - 71 


18534-118 
7434- 34% 
6034- 30% 
3934- 1314 


6414- 20% 


174- 4% 
4314- 22 


(u) 


(d) Year ended March 31. 

(mn) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


(z) Plus 3% in stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1931 
Par Shares Value 1930 m=months 


No 413 $110 $2.44 Nil, 6 m 
No 28,846 14 1.90 $0.75, 6 m 
No 5,353 11 3.63 1.93, 6 m 
10 43,500 18 3.25 1.83, 6 m 
No 324 32 7.07 2.10, 6 m 
No 2,000 6 3.26 0.95, 6 m 
No 1,788 14 a. =—s_ seis 
No 1,167 47 Nil Nil, 6 m 
No 1,417 37 3.16 1.06, 6 m 
No 1,728 7 Nil Nil, 6 m 
100 2,490 164 _ 60—té‘“«‘«C 
No 198 116 Nil Nil, 6 m 
No 707_—Ss NNil 7.89 5.64, 6 m 
100 400 111 4.69 2.02, 6 m 
No _ 1,600 38 0.20 0.33, 6 m 
10 0=- 4,532 24 Nil Nil, 6 m 
100 1,358 163 | iii. 
100 350 112 ee 
No 670 31 11.53 5.64, 6 m 
No 4,409 59 ees 
No 14,584 10 0.67 0.16, 6 m 
No _ 1,000 53 Nil Nil, 3 m 
No 6,632 44 2.07 0.43, 3 m 
No _ 1,182 10 1.35% 1.47,9 m 
No 9,340 33 a. dagen 
10 5,518 15 CC ee 
5 6,983 ie | ee 
No 1,813 30 | erro 
50 ~=1,210 99 2.07 Nil, 3 m 
25 2,277 33 a er 
No__ 1,418 38 9.65) 4.70, 6m 
25 548 42 4.00 1.70, 6 m 
No _ 1,909 21 Rae bees 
No 300 52 8.35 4.23, 6 m 
No 772 70 2.60 Nil, 6 m 
No _ 1,438 48 6.70 4.81 
No 1,900 a4 0.80 Nil, 3 m 
No 809 116 3.00 Nil, 6 m 
100 828 131 3.77 Nil, 6m 
No 4,621 33 Nil Nil, 6 m 
No 2,730 20 2.78? 0.86, 6 m 
10 6,286 17 3.40 1.37, 6 m 
No 724 10 err 
No 1,190 29 3.01 041,6m 
No 6,202 15 4.10 1.68, 6 m 
100 310 212 i re 
No 5,448 19 1.99 1.814 
100 4,993 161 7.21 0.90, 6 m 
100 338 242 6.63 Nil, 7 m 
100 1,571 124 130 1.86, 6 m 
100 1,406 243 21.97 6.14, 6 m 
No 6,187 32 4.36 3.758 
No 2,100 10 . rr 
100 2,480 183 Gye. cower 
25 5,678 27 3.07 0.66, 3 m 
No 15,000 4 0.60 0.01, 3 m 
50 §6.2,453 68 | i 
No 3,113 46 5.90 1.82, 6 m 
50 13,039 97 Se. | i ere 
100 450 167 1.84 Nil, 6 m 
No 4,428 36 0.71 Nil, 6m 
25 =. 2,433 72 —— ee 
No 396 73 a 8 8=—« (“sien 
No — 5,503 30 ier 
No 3,874 86 4.37 0.28, 6 m 
No 13,161 2 0.02 003, 6 m 
No 2,377 18 1.45 0.25, 6 m 
50 1,400 90 hh 
No _ 1,338 7 1.28 0.114 
10 2,000 16 Nil Nil, 3 m 
No 1,989 79 Nil Nil, 6 m 
10 9,000 16 5 i*sCetwcis 
10 300 31 eee 
100 654 116 4.08 Nil, 6 m 
No 4,846 40 | ere 
No 6,160 50 | err 
100 100 173 To) _, einen 


*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 


November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 
common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(r) Paid in common stock. 


Div. 
N.. ¥.. 3... Rate 
General Asphalt... .i2s.040 $2 
General Ellectric..........+ 1.60 
General POOdS..<0.45:0 00.506: 3 
General Motors... 3 
General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... sa 
Gee Okan csicscaouwsa 2.50 
Goamite. Be. 8 i.iiij0-iaa.00% 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber... y 
Graham-Paige Motors...... 


Great Northern Pfd........ 4 
Gulf States Steel........... be 
Hershey Chocolate......... 5 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Hudson Motor............. 1 
isto. fc) ee a : 
Titinois Gentral.<c.c.cc..c00. 4 
Interboro Rapid Transit....  .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 6u 
Teak, PIGS vester: ... oociso.0500%0 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.40 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 
oes ae). 2 
Kelvinator Corp... ....2..00 Ye 
Kennecott Copper.......... | 
are 1.60 
es ae aa | re 1.60 
Kroger Grocery............ 1 
ee Sl Peer 2.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
OO | ee s 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2.60 
Lordilard ‘Topaceo.......... ea 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 6a 
DAW WON. oko 6o.0 00s ome 3 


OO ee : ee ee 3u 
Mid-Continent Pet......... Pe 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas..... 


Missouri Pacific............ 
Montgomery Ward......... : 
Waals: MGtOrss cc... .cccc cee 4 
National Biscuit........... 2.80 
Nat. Bellas Hess........... eX 
Nat. Cash Register “A”....  .. 
Nat. Dairy Pfoducts....... 2.60 
i Se Se ener re 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... 6 


Ni. ¥., Chit: a St. Lewis... «. 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 6 


Norfolk & Western......... 10 
North American........... 10r 
North American Aviation. . 
Northern Pacific........... 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 
Packard Motors............ 0.40 
Pan-American Pet. “B’.... 0.40 
Paramount Publix......... 2.50r 
Pennsylvania R. R........; 3 
Pere Marquette............ ; 
Phillips Petroleum......... 
Prasie O1l-& Gas............. 
Pressed Steel Car.......... ie 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 4 
Radio Corporation.......... 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”... .. 
PO SERS OE Se earns 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... me 
Ue oe 0.40 
RepupHe Stell... .ccs0sscee Pas 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 2 
Rossia Insurance........... 2.20 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... .. 
ee 2.50t 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ 
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Long Term Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
Price Range High Low Prices % 


97- 22; 2030 47 - 15% 22 9 
403- 41; ’26-’30*  5434- 36 42 3 
137- 35; °26-30* 56 - 43 52 5. 
282- 31; 25-30 48 - 31% 39 7. 
153- 56; °25-30  84%- 40 55 9 
143- 18: ’27-'30 3834- 1856 21 

82- 29: °28-'30  42%- 21 29 8 
109- 15; 20-30 20%- 8% 14 

155- 35; ’27-'30 5234- 305% 43 7 
61- 3; '25-30 6%4- 2% 3 Pont 
155- 45; 27-30  6734- 35 36s 111 
96- 15; °25-"30 37%-10% 14 ne 


144- 26; ’27-30  10334- 83% 98 5.1 
74- 20; ’2430 44Y%- 33% 36 8.5 
140- 18; ’22-’30 26 - ll 7.4 
84- 7; ’20-'30 13%- 534 8 


154- 65; ’26-'30 89 - 38% 41 9.8 
62- 9; ’22-30 34 - 19% 22 ~ 
255- 83; ’24-30 17934-117 149 4.0 
395- 45; ’20-30* 60%- 37% 40 6.0 
73- 12; ’28-'30 20%- 9% 13 3.2 
92- 5; ’20-’30 10%- 4 ~~ 
201- 17; ’23-’30 3834- 1834 30 6.7 


91- 5; ’26-’30 15%4- 8% 11 


156- 14: '20-30 3134-143 ~—s:18 5.4 
92- 26: '26-30 20 - 25 28 6.2 
46- 20; ’28-'30  273%4-17% 18 8.4 
145- 17; °2430*  3514- 18 33 3.0 
127- 40; °2230 61 - 37% 39 6.2 
128- 49; ’24-30  9134- 60% 74 68 
96- 14: ’23-'30 6314- 36% 48 6.3 
178- 35: ’24-30* 547%- 4034 49 3.2 
47- 8: '2430 217%-11% 19 ... 
90- 54; '28-'30 103%4- 713% 76 8.1 
242- 25: 20-30  43%- 21% 32 9.4 
382- 70; °25-’30* 106%- 66% 84 3.6 
62- 11; '20-'30 163%4- 5% 10... 
67- 7; °22/30 263%- 9% 12 ~.«.«.« 
101- 8; 2230  4234- 14 Ta 
400- 15; °26-’30  29%4- 1534 22 ... 
119- 21; '26-30  4074- 20 28 «143 
237- 38; °23-'30* 8334- 55% «59 48 
250- 2;°23'30 10 - 34% 7 ... 
149- 27; ’26-30  3934- 18% 27 °.. 
134- 30: ’24-'30 5034-2634 35 7.5 
210- 63; ’20-’30* 132 -85 104 48 
72- 17: 26-30 44%4- 20% 26 38 
257-105; °26-'30 132%- 683% 73 8.2 
241- 67; 2330 88 - 25 
133- 14; °24-30 947%- 53 58 «10.3 
290-123; °25-30 217 -139 167 6.1 
187- 42; 26-30  903%4- 5634 69 9.7 
20- 3; °28’30 11 - 4% #8 ~~ .«.. 
119- 42; ’2230  60%- 30% 34 147 
137- 31; ’23-30*  5474- 38 47 43 
163- 7: ’22"30 WA- 54 7 5.6 
96- 30: °22-'30  36%4- 24 29 1.4 
154- 34; 2030  50%- 195% 25 105 
110- 33: ’2230 64 - 40% 42 7.1 
260- 67: '26-'30 85 - 28 ” ere 


70- 11; ’20-'30 1654 434 9 
66- 11; ’28-’30  2034- 6% 11 
80- 3; ’26-’30* 7i%R- 2% 4 
138- 32; ’27-'30  96%- 72 81 4.0 
200- 47; ’21-’30 58%4- 28 31 12.9 


420- 11; ’24-30*  27%- 12 21 
52- 12; ’28-30 24%- 11% 15 vr 
148- 52; ’22-30 97%%4- 60% 64 7.8 
58- 14; ’27-30  1934- 5% 8 
35- 7; ’22-’30 10%- 5 
146- 10; ’22-’30*  253%- 10 14 
66- 39; 29-30  54%4- 40% 51 5.9 
278- 14; ’23-30 26 - 15% 18 11.7 


134- 19; ’24-"30 623%4- 9 16 ipa 
198- 43; °27-'30  63%4- 44% 58 8.6 
46- 9; ’22-30 15%- 6% 11 sist 
144- 12; ’20-30 30 - 16 17 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 
(w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. (z) Plus 3% in stock. 





44 
Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 746 = =$37 
25. - 2074 24 
100 3,724 176 
100 =61,298 = 197 
No 12,664 4 
No 2,162 67 
No 13,103 46 
25. 25,518 48 
25 17,809 32 
10 61291 21 
No __1,961 34 
25 9,850 45 
No 2,540 11 
No 2,408 20 
No = 3,297 9 
25 24,847 29 
No 700 35 
25 4,386 42 
100 2,223 202 
No 2,082 14 
No 2,925 74 
No 23,315 14 
20 = 1,213 48 
No 374 ~=101 
No 397 22 
20 600 45 
No 984 63 
No 1,464 22 
100 8687 204 
100 667 166 
No — 3,827 18 
100 1,024 206 
No 3172 20 
50 2,586 87 
50 800 52 
5 3,000 12 
10 39,750 16 
No 1,473 $23 
No 2,404 23 
No — 3,908 18 
No 8,293 24 
No 4,348 35 
No 7,489 6 
No 6,564 32 
No 2,132 34 
No 8,513 8 
No 30,275 8 
No _ 1,167 47 
No 14,386 39 
No _ 1,589 27 
5 7,000 6 
No _ 5,691 12 
25 4,525 74 
25 ~=—2,975 58 
5 1,390 16 
No 13,717 13 
1 802 1 
25 ~—2,000 abs 
10 530 96 
10 25,595 11 
100 342 i 
No 9,090 16 
No 801 4 
10 4,000 17 
No 5,897 3 
25 16,851 39 
10 2577 16 
25 560 54 
No 440 27 
25 ~=6,000 38 
No 744 10 
No — 9,000 6 
No 2,221 10 
No 1,775 re 
25 5,140 av 


“Including prices on_old stock. 


ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 


November 


common stock. 


Earns 


1930 


$1.93 


2.01 
1.12 
3.62 


Earns, 1931 
m=months 


re 
oe 
AN 
B83 


Z: 
SHHES888 


» 2 
4 oo 
: 0 

On 
Z 


seeeee 


2.008 


oeeeee 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 


(a) Partly extra. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 


Div. 

MN. ¥. “Bi. EB. Rate 

South Porto Rico Sugar... .. 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
Southern Pacihc ..i..6..5 6 
Southern Railway.......... ae 

Standard Brands .......... 1.20 


Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California... 2.50 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 

Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
Stewart-Warner 


Studebaker Corp. ......... 1.20 
Texas Corporation......... 2 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 3 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 2 


Tobacco Products.......... 


EPANSAMISFICA oc: ese an's cas 0.40 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 4 
Union Oil of California..... 2 
WIBIOR TP ACIAC oi iic.ssdi56:0 «000 10 
United Aircraft & Transport 
Lor er re 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
Se ae 1.60 
S. Industrial Alcohol... . : 
5 A ENE e. otra eicieise ss as 
. &. Pipe & Poundry:...... 2 


. S. Realty & Improve... 1 
Ss PME 5 diesarala ios. Ks.de Be 
0g ree 4 


Wahash Ratlway.............. 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 


dddddac 


Western Union...s.:.50..0% 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric..... 4 
Winte Motors............5 1 
Willys-Overland .......... om 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America.. 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... 


Amer. Gas & Electric...... $it 
Amer. Superpower......... 0.40 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”.... 1 
II foie as a oi0 alsidaivass.s en 
Brazilian Traction......... 1 
Central Pub. Service “A”... 1.75 
Central States Electric..... 10r 
CAGES SOP VICE v i5ia;ci0. 66.050 viaees 0.30y 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)..... 3.60 
Electric Bond & Share..... 6r 
Ford of Canada “A’”’....... 1.20 
Ford of England.......... 0.37 
Goldmian -Sachs:..4....... ess 
RMEMEREN So wir oie 4icb stain. wn ave 1.50 
Piemme OU <2 ices s cuss 2 
Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line..... - 
Middle West Utilities...... 8r 
National Investors ......... = 
DiOW Jersey ZINC... ......... 3a 
Newmont Mining ......... ze 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 0.40 
Northern States Power “A” 8 
MME 6 Sop eckox tense A ia dis 0.40 
Pitney Bowes Post. Meter.. 4r 
mes OOOIS PADRE aos. < sie:ss.eieiss 0.60 
Shenandoah Corp. ......... a 
Standard Oil of Indiana.... 1 
Standard Oil of Kentucky.. 1.60 
Standard Oil of Ohio...... 2.50 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 2 
SE OE Oo 5s 6-005 dee ss 2 


Transcont. Air Transport.. 

United Founders........... 
United Light & Power “A” 1 
Utilities Power & Light.... 1 
Ben 2) SRI ec ae Z 


Long Term 
Price Range 


50- 10; 
O2- gis 
158- 78; 


96- 6; 
138- 7; 
272- 89; 
68- 31; 
293- 49; 
105- 21; 
a5=. 3° 
234- 51; 


540- 53; 
80- 6; 
225- 43: 
96- 9; 
73- 14; 
30- 2: 
82- 19; 
58- 11; 
120- 7; 
91- 13: 
146- 32; 
287- 37: 
69- 18; 
24- $8: 
226- 4; 
209- 45; 
128- 28; 
42- 5; 
57- 14; 
65- 3; 
92- 45; 
236- 37: 
30-. 8: 
301- 82; 
30- 5: 
Zi- 5; 
50- 10; 
40- 2: 
103- 30; 
180- 19; 
134- 43; 
190- 18; 
140- 27; 
36- 3; 
76- 6: 
62- 12: 
90- 7; 
154- 45; 


- 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 

(x) 8 months only. 


27-30 
27-30 
22-30 


; 22-30 
; °26-30 
; ’25-’30 
; °26-'30 
; "22-30 
; 24-30 
; ’20-’30 
; 24-30 


; °26-’30 
; 26-30 
; "22-30" 
; '22-'30* 
; 29-30 


+ ?23-"30* 
- *24-'30 
- 924-’30 
; °29-30 
- 126-"30 
; ’29-’30 
= 921-30 
; ’22-’30 
; °27-'30 
; ’22-'30* 
> 125-'30 
- 922-30 


20-30 


°22-’30 
°24-’30 
’22-’30 
27-30 
22-30 
’22-30 
’25-’30 
’26-’30* 


25-30 
’26-'30 
24-30 
29-30 
°25-’30 
’29~-’30 
°28-’30 
°25-30 
’28-30* 
’26-’30* 
25-730 
’28-’30 
’29-30 
’28-’30 
’28-’30* 
°22-30 
°23-'30 
’28-30 
29-30 
*29-30 
’29-’30 
°25-30 
29-30 
22-30 
’29-30 
’29-'30 
29-30 
’29-30 
’23-’30* 
’23-30* 
°27-30 
’25-’30* 
°24-30* 
’28-’30 
’29-’30 
’27-30 
*25-’30* 
°24-’30* 


(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


FORBES for 


17%- 7% 
54%4- 36 
10914- 67% 
65%- 2558 
20%4- 14% 
8836- 55% 
5134- 31% 
52%4- 30% 


3%- 1% 
18 - 6% 
753%4- 39 
265%- 14 


205%-136 


38%- 207% 
6734- 4814 
3714- 2534 
50 - 33 

7734- 243% 
1034- 35% 
37%%4- 20 

3634- 13% 
2034- 103% 
15234- 83% 
26 - 8 

2034- 43% 
15034- 963% 
36%- 20 

10734- 5414 
2614- 1514 


8 - 3% 
725%- 543% 


224 - 90 


1234- 6% 
9714- 48% 
19%- 8% 
23%4- 11% 
63%- 3 

281%4- 1234 
195%- 8 

12%- 6% 
2034- 85% 
101 - 77 

61 - 31% 
29%- 141% 
19%- 9% 
11%- 4% 
75%4- 38 

72 - 49% 
11 - 3% 
25%4- 14% 
6%- 3% 
51 - 35 

58%- 2314 
1I5%- 9% 
15234-114 

8%- 4% 
10 - 5 


2134- 10% 
85%- 3% 
3814- 19% 
2354- 155% 
62%- 35 

50 - 3234 
3036- 241% 
834- 3% 
10%- 4% 
3414- 175% 
14%4- 63, 
6934- 22% 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 
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1931 


Railroads Still 


in Slump 


Present Conditions Compared 


With 1921 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor, Railway Age 


HE volume of freight traffic handled 
eves not, as yet, afford any en- 

couragement to those who under- 
stand the significance of its trend, and who 
are looking for signs of improving general 
business. As throughout 1930 freight 
business, allowing for seasonal changes, 
was steadily declining, comparisons of 
1931 business must be made with that of 
1929 and previous years in order to be 
significant. In the first six months of 
1931 carloadings were 25.9 per cent. less 
than in 1929, and 22.4 per cent. less than 
in 1928. In July loadings were 29.4 per 
cent. less than in 1929, and 25.7 per cent. 
less than in 1928. 

The latest statistics of total earnings, 
expenses and net operating income avail- 
able are those for June and the first six 
months of the year. In the first six 
months, return was earned at the annual 
rate of 2.15 per cent. on property invest- 
ment, and in June at the rate of 2.33 per 
cent. These figures indicate some tendency 
toward improvement in net return; but the 
improvement shown in June as compared 
with preceding months was gained at the 
cost of drastic retrenchments. As car- 
loadings since June have shown no im- 
provement, there is as yet no basis for opti- 
mistic predictions regarding future net re- 
turn, excepting a hope for favorable action 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
upon the petition for a general advance in 
freight rates. 


OMPARISONS between 1921 and 

1931, the two years of most severe 
depression since the war, become increas- 
ingly interesting. The first half of 1921 
was the early part of the depression of 
that period, and net operating income in 
the first quarter of the year was very 
small because there had not been time 
to offset the sharp reduction of earnings 
with retrenchments. As _ retrenchments 
were effected, however, net operating in- 
come improved, until in June, 1921, it 
exceeded $51,000,000. There were almost 
two years of depression and increasing 
retrenchments before June, 1931, and yet 
in that month net operating income was 
only about $50,000,000, or actually less 
than in June, 1921. 

Net operating income continued to im- 
prove throughout 1921, and for that en- 
tire year amounted to $616,000,000, or 2.87 
per cent. upon property investment. Ex- 
cepting for an expectation that the com- 
mission will grant an advance in rates, 
there is no reason at present for antici- 
pating that net return during the second 
half of 1931 will be relatively larger than 
in the first half, and if it is only relatively 
as large it will amount during the entire 
year to only $542,000,000, or to almost 
$75,000,000 less than in 1921, although the 
Investment in railway properties has in- 
creased during the last decade by six bil- 
lion dollars. 

















FIFTEEN THOUSAND square miles in five states of 
New England and three provinces of Canada, 
with a total population estimated at 2,750,000, 
are included in the territory served by International 
Hydro-Electric System. 

To meet the wholesale and retail demand of 
360,000 electric customers in this territory, the 
System controls 31 hydro-electric plants with a 
total installed capacity of 1,114,289 horsepower 
and 10 steam-electric plants with a capacity of 
478,300 horsepower, 2,400 circuit miles of trans- 
mission lines and 10,500 circuit miles of distribu- 


tion lines. 





A detailed description of the System, il- 
lustrated with photographs, is included 
in a new folder which may be had upon 
request, without charge. Address: 


INTERNATIONAL 


PAPER and POWER SECURITIES, Inc. 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 











Enforced Curtailment Brings 








FORBES for 


Hope 


for Oil Industry 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





HAT natural 
law has failed 
to accomplish 


Shares of Leading Oil Companies 


Approx. Yield 


With Union Oil of 


Sh 9 R ; : . 

Price Div. % Outstanding a, High "a eo eat mae 

: ; 

ee eee ee Me 
State law is attempting Standard of N. J........ 40 2* 5.0 25,518,468 1.65 5214 305% business of the two 
with the assistance of Texas Corp. ............ s 3 8.0 9851,151 153 36% 18 companies in Australia 


armed forces. Okla- 
homa and Texas have 
taken steps to restrict 
production to economic 
requirements and to re- 





Union of Calif 


18 2 11.0 


*Including extra of $1 a year. _ : 
fOperating loss in 1930, excluding profit from sale of properties. 


4,386,070 2.19 2656 14 


and New Zealand. 
Funded debt consists 
of $14,000,000 5 per 
cent. debentures, be- 
sides which there is an 





store order in the trade. 

Evidence that prog- 
ress has been made is 
provided by the firmer price tone that has 
developed for crude oil as flush supplies 
have been kept from the market. Lead- 
ing producing companies affected by the 
enforced curtailment have offered little 
objection, although it is doubtful whether 
they welcome this development in State 
regulation of the industry. 

There is little question but that drastic 
action was necessary to end the chaos. 
So much oil was being produced in the 
prolific East Texas fields that prices had 
been driven down to ridiculous levels, but 
even the slump in quotations failed to 
check output. Prices in other sections fell 
in sympathy with the weakness in Texas 
with the result that even the best man- 
aged companies failed to meet operating 
expenses. 


HE action of the Oklahoma and Texas 

State governments in stopping oil 
waste brings a more hopeful view of the 
outlook for the future. Restricting pro- 
duction in the Southwest is expected to 
lift prices and benefit all producers who 
are permitted to bring oil to the surface. 
Whether or not prices will advance far 
enough to encourage 
increased imports re- 


country are: Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), The Texas Corporation, Atlantic 
Refining Company, Sinclair Consolidated 
Oil Corporation and the Union Oil Com- 
pany of California. 


6 eos Atlantic Refining Company, one 
of the leading producers of lubricating 
products and crude oil suited for manu- 
facture of lubricants, formerly was con- 
trolled by Standard Oil interests, but 
since the dissolution of the old Standard 
Oil trust has been operated independently. 
The company is vitally interested in the 
export field, besides being engaged in op- 
eration of domestic units in all branches 
of the industry. 

The company’s refineries are located in 
and near Philadelphia, and its principal 
field of retail gasoline distribution is along 
the eastern seaboard. Crude oil is ob- 
tained largely from the Southwest, where 
the company has been developing its facili- 
ties rapidly in recent years. Its properties 
in the Southwest include producing fields 
and a trunk pipe line connecting the West 
Texas and New Mexico fields with tide- 
water. 


issue of $4,000,000 
Union Atlantic Com- 
woe pany 4%s_ guaranteed 
principal and interest. Capitalization 
consists of 2,696,642 shares of $25 par 
value stock. 

Net income dropped last year to $2,743,- 
000, after an inventory adjustment of more 
than $3,000,000, from $17,332,000 in 1929, 
or from $6.20 to $1.02 a share. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $1 a share. In 1929 and 1930 extra 
dividends of $1 a share were paid, but 
the extra disbursements were discontinued 
this year. 


HE Standard Oil Company (New 

Jersey), the origin of which dates 
back more than sixty years, is the lead- 
ing factor in the industry and is entirely 
a holding company. Its principal produc- 
ing units are Carter Oil and Humble Oil 
& Refining. Besides producing, refining, 
transportation and marketing units, the 
company holds substantial interests in 
natural gas producing and distributing 
properties. It is engaged to a large ex- 
tent in the foreign field. 

Reports of a possible merger of Stand- 
ard Oil and the Standard Oil Company of 
California were heard before and after the 
recent successful con- 
solidation of the Stand- 





mains to be seen, but 
in any event the indus- 
try will be given an- 
other chance to solve 48 
its problem. 

It has been a long 
time since oil stocks 46 
were held in high 
favor, and it is possible 44. 
that settlement of pro- 
duction problems will 
lead to a recovery in 49 
the shares of the best 
situated concerns. 
Among the best known 40 
oil companies in the 
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Vacuum Oil Company 
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but official statements 
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genation process for 
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from the Southwest, while its gasoline is 
marketed chiefly along the eastern sea- 
board. The New England and New York 
market is handled by a subsidiary, the 
Colonial Beacon Oil Company. 

Funded debt, including obligations of 
subsidiaries, amounts to about $164,000,- 
000, while capital stock outstanding 
amounts to 25,518,468 shares of $25 par 
value. 

Along with other companies, Standard 
Oil suffered a sharp recession in earnings 
last year, net income falling to $42,151,- 
000, or $1.65 a share, from $120,913,000, or 
$4.75 a share, in 1929. 

Regular cash dividends are being paid 
at the annual rate of $1 a share. Extra 
disbursements have been paid quarterly 
since 1926, first at the rate of 50 cents 
and later at $1 a year, so that the current 
rate is regarded as $2 annually. 


HE Texas Corporation, another hold- 
ing company, is regarded as one of 
the leading independent factors in the in- 
dustry. The company controls extensive 
producing, refining and marketing facili- 
ties, with extensive foreign and domestic 
distributing equipment. The company ac- 
quired control of the Indian Refining Com- 
pany this year, a producer of lubricating 
oils and greases. Producing properties are 
located chiefly in Texas, Oklahoma and 
California. Extensive pipe line properties 
are operated, together with about sixteen 
refineries in Texas and seven other states. 
The company’s consolidated funded debt 
amounts to about $119,000,000, including 
obligations of subsidiaries. Capital stock 
of $25 par value is outstanding to the 
amount of 9,851,151 shares, including that 
issued for control of Indian Refining. 

Net income fell sharply last year as a 
result of chaotic conditions in the industry 
to $15,073,000, equal to $1.53 a share, from 
$48,318,000, or $4.90 a share, in 1929, 

Dividends are being paid at the rate of 
$2 a share annually, the rate having been 
reduced from $3 a year on the disburse- 
ment for July 1. 


HE Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corpora- 

tion, mentioned frequently in recent 
months in connection with proposed con- 
solidations, has become one of the leading 
producers of the industry. Its producing 
subsidiaries are located not only in this 
country, but in Mexico, Central and South 
America as well. Negotiations have been 
pending for a consolidation between Sin- 
clair and several well known independents, 
such as Prairie Oil & Gas and Rio Grande 
Oil, for some time. Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil has also been mentioned as a 
possible affiliate. 

Funded debt, including purchase money 
obligations and guaranteed issues, amounts 
to about $69,000,000, while capital stock 
consists of 141,294 shares of 8 per cent. 
preferred stock and 6,152,404 shares of 
common of no par value. 

The company reported an operating loss 
last year of $8,366,000, compared with net 
income of $16,600,000, or $2.82 a share, 
in 1929. As a result of a profit of $28,- 
000,000 on the sale of its interest in the 
Sinclair Pipe Line and Sinclair Crude Oil 
Purchasing Company, however, net income 
of $19,634,000 for the year was realized. 

Dividends on the common shares were 
discontinued in April, previous to which 
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payments had been made at the rate of $1 
annually. 


HE Union Oil Company of California 

is another fully integrated organiza- 
tion that has become an important factor 
in the industry, especially on the Pacific 
Coast. It handles almost a fifth of the 
California production. The company is 
interested in production in South America 
as well as in Mexico, while its principal 
source is in California. Products are 
marketed principally in California and 
abroad. The company is interested with 
Atlantic Refining in development of sales 
in Australia. 

Funded debt, including guaranteed and 
purchase money obligations, amounts to 
about $38,000,000. Capital stock consists 
of 4,386,070 shares of $25 par value. 

Net income dropped last year to $9,600,- 
000, equal to $2.19 a share, from $15,010,- 
000, or $3.35 a share, in 1929. The down- 
ward trend was continued in the first six 
months of this year, when net income fell 
to $1,900,000, or 43 cents a share, from 
$3,150,000, or $1.20 a share, in the first 
half of 1930. 

Dividends have been paid at the annual 
rate of $2 a share in cash. Last year an 
additional distribution of 1 per cent. in 
stock was made each quarter, but this 
disbursement was discontinued early this 
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Important 


PEOPLE 


\ ALTER S. GIFFORD, president of 

the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, has been appointed by President 
Hoover to set up an organization to co- 
ordinate national, state and local unemploy- 
ment relief agencies. 

William H. Danforth, president, Ralston 
Purina Mills, was elected a director of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. 

Reginald B. Taylor, of Buffalo, was 
elected a director of the Niagara Share 
Corporation. 

Don M. Compton, vice-president of 
Grigsby-Grunow, and Sheldon Clark, vice- 
president of Sinclair Oil Company, were 
elected directors of the Grigsby-Grunow 
Corporation. 

R. R. Davis has been appointed appa- 
ratus advertising manager of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
at East Pittsburgh. 

Richard Flannigan succeeds Hugo 
Sonnenschein as advertising manager of 
Gimbel Brothers, New York. 

Henry H. Heimann was elected president 
of the National Association of Credit Men, 
succeeding Stephen I. Miller. Mr. Hei- 
mann is vice-president of the Kawneer 
Company of Niles, Michigan. 

George Y. Frankle has been elected 
sales manager of the Swann Chemical 
Company. 


FORBES for 


Profitable Management 


Intimate Glimpses of Business 


and Industry in Action 


ROFIT DESPITE DEPRESSION.— 

One of the companies which have re- 
cently reported increased earnings in 1931, 
as against 1930, is Syracuse Washing Ma- 
chine Company. In the first six months 
of the year this company’s unit sales were 
26 per cent. ahead of the same period a 
year earlier, and 22 per cent. ahead of 
1929. 

This sales increase is the result of a 
very definite and consistently followed 
sales policy of interest to any other com- 
pany attempting to meet prosperity half 
way. 

The company has two levels of mer- 
chandise: First, its lowest price line, whica 
must compete on a price basis with sim- 
ilar products sold by mail order houses, 
chain stores and others. Second, machines 
of higher price which must be sold to the 
user on a basis of performance and other 
extra value, with price secondary. 


First step in the “depression” program | 


was redesigning of the low-priced unit 
to increase its simplicity in use and im- 
prove its appearance, and a reduction in 
price from $99.50 to .$79.50. This step 
was taken in September, 1930. 

As a result of this step, sales increased. 
But at the price made, the increased sales 
were not particularly profitable. Besides, 
it is the firm conviction of the executives 
of the company that an appeal based on 
price soon wears out. 


HE SECOND MOVE.—Henee a sec- 

ond step, taken in January. This was 
the bringing out of a new model of the 
washing machine in the next higher price 
grade. Here the price, $119.50, was left 
unchanged, but since the appeal was to be 
made on a basis of performance and ap- 
pearance, this machine was given five added 
features. 


Meanwhile the success of the low-priced 
model had proved to dealers that machines 
could be sold in volume regardless of busi- 
ness conditions, and that people really did 
have money to spend if appealed to prop- 
erly. Hence they were prepared to co- 
operate in a campaign to increase the 
sales of this item priced at a figure which 
enabled the company to assume the extra 
selling expenses necessary in selling on a 
basis of performance. 


Next step, in April, was to make an 
anti-depression move in the still higher 
price class: Two machines, one with nine 
and one with ten “extra features,” were 
brought out and pushed. 


ROVED SALES COULD BE MADE. 
—L. R. Boulware, the company’s gen- 
eral sales manager, has described the re- 
sults to Forspes as follows: “Since the 
introduction of the $119.50 specialty 


wringer machine and the two dryer ma- 
chines at $165.00, the sales on these have 
slowly been steadily increasing in their 





ratio to the total; first, because the price 
appeal on the staple item was slowly de- 
clining, and secondly, because the field 
organization was slowly proving to the 
dealers and salesmen that the higher priced 
specialties could be sold when they had 
mastered their functional appeal, rather 
than the price appeal. The increase in 
the specialty machines over the staple ma- 
chines was 6%4 per cent. in July, which is 
most remarkable in the face of the fact 
that most businesses feel that they have 
hit their bottom in July. 

“In view of the terrific competition from 
the mail order houses and the natural sales 
resistance during this period we have kept 
in the field a large sales organization which 
has been working at serious odds in trying 
to improve the morale of the dealers and 
salesmen and teach them th selling of 
highr-priced, higher profit mechandise. We 
have also put a great deal of effort on ex- 
panding our dealer organization, which has 
practically doubled in this period, but 
which, of course, cannot be expected to re- 
turn double the unit sales since 75 per cent. 
of our business, as in the case of most 
other companies, comes from about 25 per 
cent. of our dealer organization.” 


WO FUNDAMENTALS.—Both be- 

cause of the new prices of the com- 
pany’s merchandise and because of the ex- 
pense of the extra sales effort, the profit 
obtained from the increase in business has 
by no means been in proportion to the 
volume. Interesting, however, to other 
business are (1) the company’s policy of 
maintaining volume in spite of current 
conditions; (2) the gradual shifting of em- 
phasis from price-appeal to performance- 
appeal, which is at the same time away 
from items of little or no profit and toward 
items of wider profit margin. 


ONVENTIONS AFLOAT. — Most 
readers are familiar with the efforts 
being made by steamship lines to build up 
their revenue through promotion of week- 
end cruises. Another idea now being 
actively promoted by the Cunard Line is 
the convention cruise. This Summer three 
conventions have already been held on 
Cunard boats—one for four, one for eight 
and one for ten days. Attempt will be made 
to convert important corporations to the 
idea of having their sales convention out 
on the ocean, with plenty of facility for 
getting down to business, plus enjoyment 
for all without the many distractions which 
break in on a convention held on land. 


Readers may feel free to write to ForseEs, 
care of this column, for further informa- 
tion about any modern management prac- 
tice concerning which the editors might 
have information. 
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AwaconpA Copper Mininc Co.—Amer- 
ican Brass Co., subsidiary, received contract 
for most of brass and copper products for 
Radio City development, New York, ex- 
clusive of cable and wire. 

AtcHIsON, TOPEKA & SAnTA FE Ral_- 
way Co—lInterstate Commerce Commis- 
sion permitted company and its subsidiary, 
Elkhart & Santa Fe Railway Co., to operate 
under trackage rights over part of line of 
Colorado & Southern Railway Co., in Union 
County, New Mexico, in lieu of construc- 
tion by Elkhart & Santa Fe Railway, here- 
tofore approved. 

BALDWIN LocomMoTIvE Works—Unfilled 
orders as of July 31, 1931, totaled $9,902,000, 
compared with $8,871,000 on Jan. 1, 1931. 

BETHLEHEM STEEL Corp.—Received 
order for 35 miles of 8-inch pipe from 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

Catumet & HecLta CONSOLIDATED Cop- 
per Co.—Current production about 30 per 
cent. of capacity. 

CANADIAN PaciFic Ratmway Co— 
Nearly 2,000 railway employees of com- 
pany and Canadian National, recently laid 
off, will be employed again as result of 
agreement between the railroads and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

CENTRAL Pustic SeErvIcE Corp.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 
in Class “A” stock on Class “A,” payable 
Sept. 15 to holders of record Aug. 26, 
1931, placing issue on 5 per cent. annual 
basis, against 10 per cent. in stock paid 
previously. 

CLaupE Neon Licuts, INnc.—Federal 
Judge Patterson, New York, awarded an 
injunction to company against Federal 
Neon Tube Corp. of New York, holding 
that latter had infringed on Claude patent 
1125476. Judge held corporation and indi- 
vidual officers and directors liable for 
profits derived by them and damages sus- 
tained by Claude Neon Lights. 

CotumBiA Gas & ELeEctric Corp.— 
Ordered 2,000 tons of gas pipe from Na- 
tional Tube Co., subsidiary of U. S. Steel 
Corp. 

CONTINENTAL Ort Co.—Completed con- 
struction of three additional units to its 
Ponca City, Okla., plant, requiring ex- 
penditure of $750,000 and making refinery 
complete in every detail. 

FEDERAL MINING AND SMELTING Co.— 
Omitted quarterly. dividend on preferred 
stock ordinarily declared at this time. Last 
payment on preferred was $1.75 a share 
on June 15, 1931. 

Forp Motor Co.—Total Ford employees 
in Detroit area is approximately 30,000, 
compared with 48,000 on August 3, 1931. 
Total will be further reduced practically 
to number required on the assembly line. 
Company closed motor plant down the first 
of August and has been closing other de- 
partments gradually as parts inventory 
for cars to be assembled were brought 
into balance. 

Fox THEATRES Corp.—Will abandon 
chain plan of theatre management and will 
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decentralize system. Theatres—some 200 
in number—will be grouped into districts 
about equivalent to territory served by 
film exchanges. A general manager will 
be in charge of each district. The move 
is expected to result in a large saving, 
as well as raising the standard of theatre 
operation. 

GENERAL Motors Corp.—Officers and 
directors held 1,823,682 shares of com- 
pany’s stock, or 4.1 per cent. of the total 
issue, in their own names on July 21. 

GENERAL TIRE & RusBBER Co.—Has ac- 
quired patent rights for manufacture and 
national distribution of rubber street mark- 
ers. Production of new product is under 
way. 

GILLETTE SAFETY Razor Co.—Former 
Federal Judge Morris has filed a summons 
in Federal Court at Wilmington on behalf 
of Segal Lock and Hardware Co. against 
Gillette alleging violation of the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act and giving notice that 
damages of $1,500,000 would be asked. 
Will inaugurate policy of selling its prod- 
ucts at a uniform price. 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
Corp.—Has extended foreign business by 
entry into island of New Guinea, north of 
Australia. 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co, or CANADA, 
Lrp.—Reduced common dividend to an- 
nual rate of 40 cents a share, with quar- 
terly dividend of 10 cents declared payable 
Sept. 30, 1931. 


Lort, Inc—Sales, without consideration 
of change in number of stores, increased 
74.6 per cent. in July. Number of customers 
served during July, 1931, increased 706,019 
over the corresponding month of 1930. 

PacKArD Motor Car Co.—Shipments in 
July, 1931, totaled 1,996 units, largest for 
any month since October, 1930. 

PARAMOUNT PusLix Corp.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. in stock, 
payable Sept. 30 to holders of record 
Sept. 4, 1931, in lieu of usual quarterly 
dividend of 62%4 cents a share in cash. 
Last cash payment was made on June 27, 
1931. 

PRESSED STEEL CAR Co.—Passed divi- 
dend on preferred stock. 


REPUBLIC STEEL Corp.—Operations in 
Youngstown district reported at 35 per 
cent. of capacity and open hearth steel 
production above 50 per cent. 

SecaL Lock & Harpware Co.—Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. has filed suit against 
this company alleging infringement of two 
Gillette patents on blades. Suit will be 
defended. 


SHELL UNIon O1t Corp.—Passed quar- 
terly dividend of $1.371%4 on preferred 
stock. 

SINCLAIR CoNnsOLIDATED Ort Co.—Terms 
for merger with Tide Water Associated 
Oil Company, the Prairie Oil and Gas 
Company, the Prairie Pipe Line Company 
and the Rio Grande Oil Company may 
soon be announced. The new company, to 
be known as the Associated Petroieum 





Corporation, would have assets in excess of 
a billion dollars. Capital stock will prob- 
ably consist of 25,000,000 no par shares. 
Terms will be subject to approval of 
stockholders. 


STANDARD O1L Co, or On1o—Active ne- 
gotiations are being carried on looking 
toward acquisition of Solar Refining Co. 


Texas Corp.—One hundred and thirteen 
wells of Texas Co., subsidiary, with a 
potential output of 12,895 barrels daily, 
have been shut down in accordance with 
order of Governor Murray, directing sus- 
pension of production by all wells in pro- 
rated areas. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL AND WESTERN AIR 
Inc.—Passenger traffic of company, sub- 
sidiary of Western Air Express Corp. and 
Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., in 
July was 26 per cent. above previous 
month. Air mail poundage increased 37 
per cent. and express poundage 15 per cent. 

Unitep AircrAFT & TRANSPORT CorP.— 
Revenue passengers carried by planes of 
United Air Lines, operating subsidiary, 
totaled 6,215 in July, 1931. Air mail car- 
ried amounted to 416,790 pounds, against 
418,950 pounds in June. 

U. S. Dairy Propucts Corp.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 on Class “A” 
stock, payable Sept. 1 to holders of record 
Aug. 20, 1931, thus placing issue on $6 
annual basis, against $5 previously. 


Unitep States Lines, INc.—Bids were 
submitted to committee of U. S. Shipping 
Board for liquidation of indebtedness of 
U. S. Lines to Shipping Board and acqui- 
sition of the line—one by International 
Mercantile Marine and Roosevelt Steam- 
ship interests and the other by a new line, 
comprising a combination of interests in- 
cluding Paul W. Chapman, Dollar Line 
and Kenneth Dawson, operator of a West 
Coast fleet. Chapman-Dollar-Dawson bid 
was represented as being “for and on behalf 
of stockholders of U. S. Lines, Inc., own- 
ing a substantial majority of issued and 
outstanding shares of its capital stock, 
and on behalf of all stockholders who may 
desire to take advantage of this proposal.” 


U. S. Steer Corp.—Reported unfilled 
orders as of July 31, 1931, at 3,404,816 
tons, a decrease of 74,507 tons from 
previous month’s figure of 3,479,323 tons. 


WorTHINGTON PuMP AND MACHINERY 
Corp.—L. J. Belnap, president, denied re- 
ports that control of company had been pur- 
chased by a group with Pittsburgh connec- 
tions. He said neither he nor Howard Bruce, 
Chairman of Board, had any knowledge 
of such a fact. 


YaLE & Towne Mrc. Co.—Has trans- 
ferred its chain blocks and electric trucks 
departments from Stamford, Conn., to 
Philadelphia, a part of builders’ hardware 
business to North Chicago and executive 
offices to New York City. Hereafter plant 
at Stamford will be operated as branch 
of corporation. Hand lift truck and skid 
platform business done at Cincinnati plant 
also moved to Philadelphia. 
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PARAMOUNT PUBLIX CORPORATION 
NOTICE OF DECLARATION OF STOCK DIVIDEND 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the 
of Directors has this day declared a 
dividend of 242% in Common Stock of this 
Corporation payable on September 30th, 
1931, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on September 4th, 1931. This 
dividend entitles stockholders to receive 
one-fortieth (1/40th) of one (1) share of 
mmon Stock for each one (1) share 
thereof held at the close of business on the 
record date. 

Stock certificates for full shares and scrip 
certificates, void after September 30th, 1936, 
for fractional rights to receive full shares, of 
Common Stock of the Corporation in pay- 
ment of this dividend will be mailed on or 
about September 30th, 1931. 


ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 
August 10th, 1931. Secretary 








GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
MADISON AVENUE AND 57th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


At a meeting held today, the directors of this 
company declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) on each 
share of its Cumulative and Participating Prior 
Preferred Stock, issued and outstanding, payable 
on October Ist, 1931, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on September 10th, 1931, 
and the regular quarterly dividend of one dollar 
and fifty cents ($1.50) on each share of its 
Cumulative and Participating Second Preference 
Stock, issued and outstanding, payable on 
October ist, 1931, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on September 10th, 1931. 

Dated, New York, August 6th, 1931. 


B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 





AmeRIcAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
E> 168th Dividend 

fy “\ Tue regular quarterly 

‘ 4% dividend of Two Dollars 

@ and Twenty-Five Cents 

ps ($2.25) per share will be 

aid on October 15, 1931, to stock- 

olders of record at the close of 
business on September 19, 1931. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 















The 
North American 


Company 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


No. 110 on Common Stock of 24% 
in Common Stock (at the rate of 1 /40th 
of one share for each share held): and 


No. 41 on Preferred Stock of 14% 
in cash (at the rate of 75 cents per share) 


Will be paid on October 1, 1981 to 
respective stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 5, 1931. 


= 





Robert Sealy, Treasurer 























Electric Bond and Share Company 


Common Stock Dividend 


Directors of Electric Bond and Share Company 
have declared a quarterly dividend at the rate of 
1%% on each share of Common Stock outstand- 
ing, payable (3/200ths of a share) in Common 
Stock of the Company October 15, 1931, to 
holders of record at the close of business on 
September 5, 1931. 


$6 and $5 Preferred Stock Dividends 


The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $1.25 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of the Company 
have been declared for payment on November 2, 
1931, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on October 5, 1931. 


A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 











The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
July 17, 1931. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and ae per 
cent (14%) on the Preferred Stock of the Corpo- 
ration, payable October 1, 1931 to stockholders 
of record September 15, 1931. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 





E. I. DuPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, August 17, 1931. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of $1.00 per share on the outstanding 
$20.00 par value Common Stock of this Company, 
payable on September 15, 1931 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on August 27, 
1931; also dividend of $1.50 a share on the out- 
standing debenture stock of this Company, pay- 
able on October 24, 1931 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on October 10, 1931. 
CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER 


WANTED for Chicago territory of business 
Must have good established 
_contacts in this field. 
experience, sales record, and salary required. 
Box F-91, Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., New York. 


State age, previous 
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Getting Work Done 


Men were digging a ditch in a wet, 
sticky soil that was in danger of flood- 
ing. 

“All out!” the young foreman shouted 
one morning. 

The men were out like a flash. 

“All in!” the foreman shouted, and 
the men tumbled back into the ditch, 
thinking that the call had been a false 
alarm. 

“All out!” came another shout. 

Out tumbled the men. 

“All in!” 

And they disappeared once more in 
the hole, grumbling a little. 

After half-a-dozen repetitions of this 
business the men became angry and 
asked the foreman what he meant by it. 

“What’s the game?” one demanded. 
“There’s no water coming.” 

The foreman smiled. 

“I know there isn’t,” he said, “but I 
find that you fellows take out more dirt 
on your boots than you do on your 
shovels.”—$5 prize to H. Allison, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Lost Time 


The profiteer’s wife gave a musical 
evening. She was uneasy at the begin- 
ning because the music didn’t start. She 
went to the conductor of the orchestra 
she had engaged and said: 

“Why don’t your men begin to play?” 

“Oh, they are tuning up.” 

“Tuning up? Why are they doing it 
now? I ordered you a week ago.”— 
Prize of Forbes book to F. E. Allen, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Brur-r-r 
“That’s a cool looking suit Jake is 
wearing.” 
“Tt ought to be; he bought it with a 
cold check.”—Exchange. 


Telling the Truth 


The auctioneer was trying hard to sell 
his stock of cigars. 

“You can’t get better, gents,” he bel- 
lowed; “twenty-five in a box! You can’t 
get better. I don’t care how much you 
spend!” 

Suddenly a voice put in from back of 
the crowd: 

“He’s right, folks,” it said. “I had one 
last week, and I’m not better yet.”— 
Exchange. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 

















